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Zseres Big Plane Utility 


Big Plane Features 


‘ * 
and Performancel ight Plane Economy 
140 mph Cruising Speed 
@ 
125 is practical for profitable business 
or pleasure flying. The 125 h.p. 


1,000 fpm Rete of Climb Continental engine gives you extra speed for cross-country flying. Modern, 
low-wing design means smooth response, and easy handling. Hydraulic 
flaps make landings slow and easy. 

All-Metal Construction The Swift 125 is thrifty, too. Weather resistant all-metal skin cuts upkeep 
costs. Replaceable wing tips and sections make repairs fast and economical. 
Your nearby Swift Dealer invites you to fly the New Swift 125. Compare 
it with other planes costing up to $6,000... chances are, you'll choose 
the Swift 125. 















48 mph Landing Speed 


425 Mile Range 





100 ib. Baggage Capacity 


Modern, Low-Wing Design 
Retractable Landing Gear 


Hydraulic Flaps 
P 1) Metal Top Canopy—Shades cabin from direct rays of sun. 


Hinges up and locks for easy entrance and exit. Now standard 
equipment on all models. 






Steerable Tail Wheel 


Hydraulic Shock Absorbers 
Non-Stop Range Increased 25°%—575 miles maximum cruising range 
Self-Starter and Generator with new auxiliary tank (available as an accessory). New fuel venting sys- 


Aeremetic” Prepelier tem for extra safety. 


(deluxe model) New Cabin Window improves appearance, gives side visibility. Flat 


Two-Way GE Radio shelf behind seat for hats, log books, maps, etc. 


(deluxe model) 






Lighted Compass 
(deluxe model) 






No other airplane under 
$6,000 gives you ALL 


these features. 











a ee Sie ee 
“Texas Siiiinerinn & Mfg. Co. 
BOX 6191S DALLAS, TEXAS 


OTHER TEMCO PRODUCTS: U. S. and foreign governments and airlines use our facilities for circraft 
modification, conversion, and overhaul in importont volume. General products include vending 
machines, Coca-Cola truck bodies, metal cobinets, and parts for many products. 













Jie Ping Red Howe 


SERVES 


SOUTHWESTERN 
AVIATION 


WITH QUALITY AVIATION FUELS AND 
LUBRICANTS...AND KEEPS ITS PLANES 


READY fot Instant Vervice | 


With its Aviation Department headed by Marketing | / 
Manager W. B. Rew, shown at left in the photo at bottom 
of the page, with E. J. Keller, Engineer for the Department, 
Magnolia serves air- 































AIRCRAFT 











ports throughout the 
Southwest and keeps 
its fleet of planes 
ready to serve Flying 
Red Horse Airport 
Dealers. In the photo 
at left is W. R. Linn, 
whose skilled work- 
manship keeps the 
fleet in tip-top shape. 
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70,000 HOUR : 
IN THE AIR 2 ¢« « joe 


The unmatched record of 70,000 hours in the air re- 
flects the ruggedness and dependability for which 


Sikorsky helicopters are known the world over. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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e Birdmen's Perch 
By Major Al Williams, arias, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Good News ~~ 
by the Canful / amas 


THE WORLD'S FINEST AVIATION Oj; 
C yf FOR LIGHT AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


90 
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And in case you weren't d away at oil drains! That means is a fully detergent dispersent type with 
{ nere what the ts wear longer and you save money oxidation inhibitors and anti-foam agents 

a oes on replacements It took us sex years Of experimental work 


to bring you the world’s tinest oil tor 


1. Exhaustive tests have proved that this 3. It allows many more hours between : , 
light aircratt engines 


; t , | nar , ] 7 1 
Will tree § King valves and rings a overhauls It's been tested for over 


= ; : But remember . . . Gulfpride Aviation 
eep tne ree MHC) KK yer I at means 100.000 hours tn actual fleet service That 
, Series D is for horizontally opposed en- 
saveU « top overhauls means money saved on major overhauls 
gines. For all other types, keep on using 
2.\It keeps foreign matter cleaned from Does that sound goo Here's more Gulf Aviation Oil or Gultpride Motor 
suspension so that The new Gultpri le Aviation Series D Oil. 
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Thanks to the vision and enterprise of the builders of per- 
sonal aircraft, many a family group can now realize a 
long-cherished wish to make weekend, vacation, and other 
trips as a family, in the family plane. The thing which 
makes this possible, of course, is the multiple-passenger 
type of airplane which several leaders in the industry are 
sponsoring today. Its utility is by no means limited to the 
business and industrial users for whom it was primarily 
designed. The same qualities which recommend it so highly 
to the busy executive — speed, economy, safety, and 
day-after-day dependability — adapt it to the needs of 
the family group as well. 


Continental Motors is proud of having played a part in 
the development of most of these planes . . . proud too, 
that most of them, like the great majority of all personal 
aircraft, standardize on Continental power. 


The chances are that one of these fine “family cars of 
the air" is available through a Continental Motors dealer 
at your own airport. Why not see him about one for 
YOUR family today? 


(ontinental Motors [orporation 








MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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is YOUR Family’s Yeu 4 Car7 
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C145. This 6-cylinder hori- 
zontally-opposed engine empha- 
sizes the range of: the 
Continental line, which provides 
an engine of outstanding per- 
formance for every personal 
plane need. The C145 is a 
high-performance engine, deliv- 
ering its 145 horsepower at 
proper engine speed for high 
propeller efficiency. 


E165 and E185. _ rhese £ 


series engines are the most 
highly-engineered units in the 
entire Red Seal line. 6-cylinder, 
horizontally-opposed, they are 
outstanding for the horsepower 
they develop at their extremely 
light weight and at excep- 
tionally low revolutions per 
minute. They combine inherent 
dependability and high per- 
formance with marked economy 
of operation. 
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AIR Report 


Significant Trends in the News 


Navions Hiked $995 


Settlement in late July of the strike 
at Ryan Aeronautical Company was 
to see an increase in the production 
rate and early deliveries of 4-place 
Navions, now strong in demand. A 
price increase of $995, boosting the 
Navions to $9,985, was to be an- 
nounced early in August. Realistic T. 
Claude Ryan has said in the past that 
further increases in costs will mean 
higher prices for his popular airplane. 


Bonanza Boosted to $10,975 


Beech Aircraft Corporation’s sudden 
16.2-percent hike in the factory price 
of its Bonanza to $10,975 reflects over- 
optimistic pricing in the beginning, 
when the Bonanza sold at $7,345, as 
well as recent improvements and ris- 
ing material costs, which outpaced 
notable savings through production 
efficiency. Vice President John P. 
Gaty has suggested that it is time for 
all manufacturers to adopt a more 
realistic pricing of their products con- 
sistent with costs. Some personal plane 
producers did this before Beech took 
action. Others who introduced postwar 
models at loss prices either revised 
their pricing or suffered heavy losses, 
several going out of business. “Opti- 
mistic pricing” resulted from over- 
estimating demand, with prices based 
on production costs for future volume 
which was slow in coming or never 
materialized. In one case the “break 
even” point for production tooling, 
materials purchasing and pricing was 
3,500 airplanes, below which losses 
were to be accepted in diminishing 
quantity and beyond which profits 
would accrue. But the firm gave up 
the ghost before producing a third 
that number, at a loss of millions. In 
this and other cases heavy losses were 
absorbed in the field by distributors 
and dealers, many of whom knew bet- 
ter but protested unsuccessfully while 
trying to operate on skimpy discounts. 
Realistic pricing by Beech and others 
means more stability for the industry, 
which has staged a surprising re- 
covery in recent months (see page 12 
for details). 


No B-36 Cutback 


Earlier government plans to dras- 
tically reduce Convair’s order of 6- 
engine B-36 bombers now under con- 
struction have been abandoned since 
Consolidated Vultee changed hands re- 
cently and LaMotte Cohu’s sweeping 
clean-out of former executive job 
holders. In addition to B-36 comple- 
tions, the Fort Worth plant will hire 


Box 750 (1901 McKinney Ave.)}, Dallas 1. Texas 
vears, $5.00. Eatablished February, 1934. Entered 
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additional thousands for construction 
of a large order of B-49 jet Wings for 
Northrop. Among Convair axe vic- 
tims were Harry Woodhead; former 
president now heading Douglas Air- 
craft’s new industrial products pro- 
gram; E. M. Laddon, engineering ex- 
ecutive and large Convair stockholder, 
and Commander Roland G. Mayer, 
Fort Worth Division manager who has 
retired to his ranch. Mayer and other 
high-salaried Fort Worth officials 
were not replaced—an executive com- 
mittee of existing employes will op- 
erate the B-36 and B-49 program. 


$500 Increase for Swift 


Texas Engineering & Manufactur- 
Co. of Dallas is expected to an- 
nounce soon a $500 increase in the 
factory price of the de luxe Swift 125, 
raising it to $4,495. Under the new 
price, the Swift is completely sound- 
proofed and has a spinner. Incidental- 
lv, Temco’s large backlog of orders 
was increased to $7,000,000 recently 
when it obtained a Chinese contract 
for P-51 and P-47 modifications. 


VA Ignores Congress 

Repeated refusal by Veterans Ad- 
ministration officials in many branch 
offices to enroll new GI flight train- 
ng students has caused a storm of 
protest messages to Congressmen, 
whose legislation authorized enroll- 
ments for veterans requesting flight 
training “in connection with present 
or contemplated business or occupa 
tion.” In Washington the Veterans Af 
fairs Committee was expected to ob- 
tain satisfaction from the VA or in- 
stitute action to force compliance with 
the Act authorizing flight training. 
One operator in Texas talked of going 
to court over the VA’s refusal to honor 
a veteran’s affidavit that flight train- 
ng was sought for his use of air 
planes in ranching. In New Mexico a 
VA official wrote an applicant in black 
and white that his application was de 
nied because no commercial license 
Was necessary to become a crop duste) 
and that crop dusting, which the vet 
eran contemplated, was “purely avo 
cational.” Another VA official in New 
Mexico turned down an application 
from a prospective crop duster in a 
etter saying there were already 50, 
000 pilots who could not obtain em- 
ployment as crop dusters. Both of 
these letters prove VA hostility and 
disregard of facts as well as Congres- 
sional intentions. VA _ refusals will 
close down many operations as cur- 
rent students complete their courses. 


National Air Races 


Looks like the $25,000 Goodyear 
Trophy Race for planes with 190-cu. 
in. (85 hp.) engines will again prove 
to be the biggest spectator drawing 
card during the 22nd annual National 
\ir Races in Cleveland, Sept. 4-6. A 
full field of 32 starters, including new 
planes by Champion Steve Wittman, 
Tony Levier, Art Chester and others, 
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TRICYCLE TRAINER for primary and 

basic instruction is new North American 

T-28, 266 of which have been ordered by 

the Air Force. With an 800-h.p. Wright 

R-1300 engine, it has a 292-mph. top 

speed, 31,650-ft. service ceiling and gross 
weight of 5,862 Ibs. 


(North American Aviation Photo.) 


is assured. The course this year is 
completely in front of the stands in full 
view. Over 100 Goodyear-class racers 
are flying or under construction. Here 
is the Cleveland race program: 

Saturday, Sept. 4: Finish of Bendix 
Trophy Race from California; Tinner- 
man International Trophy Race; Good- 
year Trophy heats. 

Sunday, Sept. 5: Allison Jet Trophy 
Race; Sohio Handicap Trophy Race 
for P-51’s, P-38’s and P-63’s; Kendall 
Trophy Race for Women; Goodyear 
Trophy Semi-Finals. 

Monday, Sept. 6: Thompson Free- 
for-All Trophy Race; Goodyear 
Trophy Finals; Air Force Jet Dashes. 

Tickets, ranging in price from $1 
general admission to $10.20 reserved 
seats, may be ordered from Air Races 
Headquarters, Union Commerce Build- 
ing, Euclid Avenue at East 9th St., 
Cleveland 14. 


Navion Wins Texas Race 


Tex Anderson, Medina rancher, won 
a $1,000 bond by placing first in the 
Texas Air Races last month, sponsored 
by the Texas Private Fliers Associa- 
tion’s Dallas unit. His 83-mile course 
speed was 149 mph. in the handicap 
race. L. H. Decker in a BT-13 and J. 
M. Lee in a Taylorcraft placed second 
and third. 


Californians Cop Soaring Awards 


The Southwest Soaring Contest’s 
four highest scoring pilots were Cal- 
ifornians as points were added up 
closing last month's sailplane regatta 
at Grand Prairie, near Dallas. John 
Robinson, Arcadia, Calif., with 640 
points, was first; Ray Parker, 29 
Palms, Calif., was second with 482; 
Dick Lyon, Los Angeles, was third 
with 360; Dick Johnson, Palm Springs, 
Calif., was fourth with 347, and Wally 
Wiberg of Dallas was fifth with 275 
points. The meet, sponsored by Texas 
Soaring Association, Grand Prairie 
Chamber of Commerce and the North 
Texas Agricultural College’s School of 
\eronautics, attracted many contest- 
ants from the National Soaring Meet 
at Elmira, N. Y., in which top scorers 








were Paul MacCready, San Marino, 
Calif., 1,042 points and John Robinson, 
933. 


Jim Ray Joins McDonnell 


James G. Ray, pioneer in rotary 
wing aircraft and airline organizer, 
has been named manager of the heli- 
copter and propulsion division of Mce- 
Donnell Aircraft Corp., of St. Louis, 
which is developing the world’s largest 
and first twin-engine helicopter for 
the Navy, a miniature ram-jet heli- 
copter “flying motorcycle” for the Air 
Force and pulse-jet and ram-jet en- 
gines for the government. Robert R. 
Osborn, a consulting engineer, former 
chief engineer for Curtis-Wright Air- 
plane and Stinson, has been named 
chief engineer of McDonnell’s heli- 
copter and propulsion division. With 
over 3,000 hours as a rotary wing 
pilot, Ray was a World War I pursuit 
pilot and was associated with Pitcairn 
Aviation from its beginning in de- 
veloping airmail operations and air- 
plane and autogiro design. More re- 
cently he figured prominently in or- 
ganization of All American Aviation’s 
air mail pick-up operations and South- 
west Airways feeder operations. 


Short Snorts 


J. W. (Jake) Miller, former Piper 
domestic sales manager, has joined 
Ryan Aeronautical Company as fac- 
tory representative in completing the 
Navion’ distributor-dealer network. 

Leonard Larson has resigned as 
personal aircraft sales manager of 
Texas Engineering & Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., for which he directed mar- 
keting of the Swift 125... . Factory- 
installed Safe Flight stall warning 
indicators are now available on Piper 
airplanes. . . . The five leading light- 
plane manufacturers in number of unit 
deliveries during the first half of 1948 
were Piper with 866, Cessna with 769, 
Stinson with 557, Beech with 403 
Bonanzas and Luscombe with 371. 
Gaining and ‘showing strength was 
Ryan, with 279 Navions. Incidentally, 
Les Bowman’s General Aeronautics, 
Fort Worth, is leading the nation in 
Navion sales with 47 deliveries to 
date; Aviation Consultants, Harris- 
burg, Pa., is second high Navion dis- 
tributor with 27 deliveries to date. 


NAA Officers 


Officers elected at the National 
Aeronautics Association’s 26th annual 
convention in Minneapolis are: Louis 
E. Leverone, Chicago, president; L. 
Welch Pogue, Washington, chairman; 
Ed Sweeney, Chicago, first vice presi- 
dent; Fred Crawford, Cleveland, 
second vice president; Robert Ram- 
speck, Washington, vice president, air 
transport; Jerome Lederer, New York, 
vice president, air safety; E. N. Angus, 
Oaklyn, N. J., vice president, air youth; 
Al Near, Louisville, vice president, 
airports; Mrs. W. E. Brown, Akron, 
secretary; R. M. Phelps, Washington, 
executive vice president. ® ® *® 
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STURDIEST LANDING GEAR! Only the Ryan Navion gives you ail these safe, practical features 
for landing and taxiing: 1—Nosewheel is steerable and as big as many main gear wheels ; 2—High 
ground clearance ; 3— Over-size tires; 4— Wide wheel tread; 5— Husky, deep-stroke shock ab- 
sorbers; 6— Extra powerful, equalized hydraulic brakes. You can drop a Navion in hard with 
utmost safety...maintain splendid control in cross winds... taxi smoothly over rough fields. 





Ryan Navion Combines Maximum Safety 
with Utility in a Thoroughly Modern Design 


Designed for the average man to fly and land anywhere, the 150 mph Ryan Navion 
gives quick take-offs and fast climbing. Performance is outstanding from impro- 

. , : " : wa THICK, ALL-METAL SKIN gives rugged strength 
sed fields and at high altitudes, even when fully loaded. Optional auxiliary tank durable enamel finish means permanent beauty, 
creases range to 750 miles. You get exceptional stability even in rough air. lower maintenance cost. Choice of 4 striking colors. 

Vavion’s stall-resistant wing gives full aileron control at speeds so low it will 
naze you. High-lift, full-deflection flaps put the Navion down for by far the 
ortest, slowest landings of any plane in its class. 
All four passengers enjoy fine car comfort. Luggage compartment can hold 
0 pounds with more spaciousness than most sedan trunks. For easiest bulk 
rgo loadings and easiest rear-seat passenger entrance and exit, Navion’s exclu- 
e canopy rolls way back. Visibility is a full 360°. Sound insulation and venti- 
ion are finely perfected in the 1948 model. 
Only an actual demonstration flight with your hand on the wheel can fully 
\\splay the Navion’s intelligently chosen and well-engineered combination of fea- SELECTIVE 2-CONTROL SYSTEM. Smoother, more 
es. For free business trip, demonstration or illustrated booklet, write us today relaxed flying even for beginners. Steer with wheel 
vour letterhead. alone or with rudder. Automatic coordination! 


Tie Thoroughly Proven Post-War Plane 2 Mavion 





Keely on Kiya RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY, 608 LINDBERGH FIELD, SAN DIEGO 12, CALIFORNIA 
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obsolete old workhorse simply wasn’t 
designed for the kind of routes the 
feeders are flying. Until our industry’s 
engineers come up with something 
more adaptable to the operating prob 
lems peculiar to the smalle: operators 
than the DC-3, chances are the crit 


ibout, espe 


cs 
will find plenty to holler 
cially from the financial standpoint. 

It is doubtful, however, if there 
will be any progress along the line of 


experimentation with new models or 


t 


the marketing of new airplanes de 
signed specifically for the short haul 
lines so long as the Civil Aeronautics 
Board insists on three-year “‘tempor- 
ry” certificates. In the first place risk 
capital doesn’t like the idea of going 
in on such experimental deals Ww here 
were isn’t a chance of getting their 


money out in case a certificate isnt 





renewed at the end of the three-year 
period. Manufacturers certainly are no 
longer interested in gambling literally 
millions of dollars on designs for 
which there may be no market by the 
time the new model is ready for use. 
And we don’t believe it will be very 
long before all American air travelers, 
even those from the smaller communi- 
ties, are going to demand better serv- 
ice than the operators can give with 
obsolete airplanes. So it’s a vicious 
Only the Civil 


break it. Otherwise the 


circle. Aeronautics 
Board can 
vociferous critics of short haul air- 
lines will grow so loud and so powerful 
the entire hope of providing adequate 
scheduled air service to scores of 
smaller communities will fade and die. 

It is significant that the oldest cer- 
tificated feeder airline in the country 
has just now finished its third year of 
operation. Pioneer is to be congratu- 
lated on its record, which stands avail- 
able for all critics to observe and study 
before undermining both public and 
official 


struggling and refreshingly new branch 


gZOV ernment confidenc e in a 


of aviation devel: pment. 


WORTHY CAUSE 


i i HE names of two celebrated 
pioneers of | S. aviation 
were happily linked together last month 
by a cash donation trom one in memory 


f the other. Sherman M. Fairchild is 


he donor. His gift is to the independ 
ent, non-profit Flight Safety Founda 
tion ind will be used to start the 


Memorial 


Richard Henry Depew, J: 
I private 


und for greater safety in 
tiving 

As most of the readers of this pub 
know, Dick 


sudde nly 


] 1 
ication ire idy 


Depew, 
who passed iway last 
January, was associated with Sherman 
Fairchild’s aviation enterprises tor 
many years An advocate of safety in 
private flying, Dick started flying in 
1911 at the age of seventeen. He was 
one of the simon pure pioneers in the 
flying game with a long list of “firsts” 
to his credit. His famous statement 
at he didn’t want to be the best 


yilot in the world, only the oldest, 1S 





still oft-repeated on airports and in 
flying throughout 


the world. So the memorial is appro- 


hangar sessions 
priate. 
Generous donations for worthy 
causes as in this case have been rare 
occasions in the aviation industry dur- 
ing recent years. Perhaps the Sher 
man Fairchild memorial to Dick De 
pew will serve as a reminder to all 
ef us that a large measure of aeronau- 
tical progress will always depend on 
this kind of philanthropy. As Jerome 
Lederer, president of the Flight Safety 
Foundation, pointed out, the Fairchild 
gift has created a fund to be used for 
scientific study, research, experimen- 
tation and education in the fields of 
private aircraft design, equipment and 
practice which are “too often over- 


looked 


mediately 


because of the more im 
pressing demands of com 


mercial and military aviation.” 
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Airlines fly 


>e Commercial 


made in the air.. 


airline profits are 
.and good ground- 
work in the factories and in the 
hangars means more time between 


overhauls, less time on the ground. 


>e It’s the maintenance man’s good 
groundwork in the hangar that keeps 
the airliner tuned up to take off on 
schedule ...and Sperry’s good 
groundwork in the laboratory and in 
the factory helps him do his job even 


petter and quic ker. 


ae Every piece of Sperry aero- 
nautical equipment is engineered ind 
manufactured to give the maximum 
of trouble-free hours in the au 

and for easy accessibility and serv- 


ground at the regular 


~ 


icing on the 
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scheduled airline overhaul periods, 


>< To make servicing of Sperry 
products still easier for the mainte- 
nance crew, Sperry conducts special 
traming schools. Here the airlines’ 
key maintenance personnel learn to 
service Sperry equipment and teach 
others im its best use... all to assure 
more eflicient and more economical 


ope ration. 


de And in the field, Sperry Service 
Engineers themselves are always on 


call whenever, wherever service is 




















needed. Most of these men are grad- 
uate engineers. Their main job is to 
help the customer by making sure 
that his Sperry equipment and _ its 
installation give him the best pos- 
sible service, 


> Meanwhile. Sperry research and 
engineering look to their Field Serv- 
ice Engineers and the many Sperry- 
trained mamtenance men among its 
customers for the vital performance 
data that help Sperry build new and 
better aids for aviation. 
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Latest photos show trim mating of flying 
auto's two components—all-metal flight 
section, complete with 190-hp. Lycoming 
engine and ‘new look’ plastic-bodied 
auto, powered by 26-hp. Crosley engine 


Rass-P x — h olos 


ekg "S widespread interest 
in the idea of perfecting a 
“flying automobile.”” Hangar-fliers may 
say it can’t be done but the Convair 
auto-with-wings has flown many 
times and its designer, Theodore P. 
Hall, says he believes he’s on the right 
track. Some day, says Hall, thousands 
will drive and fly autos with wings 
which can be readily detached o: 
bolted on, as the need arises. 

Watching the strange Convair take 
off, fly and land, one is forced to ex 
claim, “There it is—burt I still don’t 
believe it.” Plenty of runway is used 
on the take-off. The landing uses not 
only runway length but width as well. 
Those who have seen it say the auto 
wheel-tread is too narrow, especially 
when a wing dips in a_ cross-wind. 
Standing there with mouth open, onc 
wonders whether the idea of combin 
ing auto and airplane will ever be 
pe rfected. 

Both Designer Hall and the com 
pany stress that much more work, 
study and testing will have to be done 
before any decision can be made con- 
cerning production—the day is far 
off when pop can pack the wife and 
kiddies into the family car, drive to 
the airport and there acquire a flight 
section to soar into the cooler altitudes. 


Flight photo shows low nose position in 
cruise. In center picture, note offset in- 
stallation of propeller drive shaft, to 
overcome torque. Narrow tread of car 
wheels makes landings tricky in top-heavy 
craft. 
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Smaliness of auto is emphasized in view above. Hole in bumper is for rear-installed 


Crosley's exhaust. Designer T. P. Hall at right shows how aluminum jacks, weighing only 


4.5 lbs. each are carried in wingtips. 


Picture beneath shows jacks supporting flight 


section while auto drives away. Wing and auto are secured together by only 3 bolts. 


onvair's Flying Auto 


While awaiting such a day, you might 
is well study the accompanying photos 
made on a recent visit to the Convair 
factory at San Diego, glance at the 
following details, and make up your 
own mind about future prospects. 
Hall first became interested in road 
ible aircraft in 1938, seven years after 
he joined Consolidated Vultee as an 
1eronautical engineer. His first flying 
1utomobile was successfully tested in 
1940 and later the original was sold to 
1 Texas firm, which acquired a ream 


of publicity with it and then shelved 


After World War Il, Convair un- 
Hall’s 


roadable, which is still flying. It dif- 


wrapped second experimental 
fers greatly from-the original—chiefly 
n the use of separate power plants for 
1uto and wing. As it now stands, the 
flying auto is a trim, beautiful, plastic- 
wodied car any owner would be proud 
of. Its engine is a 26-hp. Crosley 
Cobra, installed in the rear. The 4- 
place car embodies a steel tube struc- 
ture in the roof which Hall says will 
support over six times the weight of 
the flight section. The auto features 
hydraulic brakes, fluid drive and heavy 
ljuty shock absorbers. 

Its flight section has its own power 
plant, a 190-hp. 
The 34.5-ft. wing, power plant and 


Lycoming engine. 


mpennage are all arranged to form a 


ingle component, Ww hich 1S secured to 
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the roof of the auto at three attach- 
nent points beneath the power plant. 
One large, seamless aluminum alloy 
tube is used for the wing spar, another 
for the tail boom and smaller tubes 
for empennage spare. All flight sur- 
faces are metal. 

Inside the wing spar are carried 
jacks, which weigh 
only 4.5 Ibs. each and which support 


long aluminum 


the flight section on the ground when 
the auto is driven out from under- 
neath. The flight section is raised and 
lowered by the same jack which is 
used to change a flat tire. 

T'wo sets of controls are in the auto. 
Flight controls are contained in a 
column which folds down from the 
roof of the car. 

Admittedly a 


mental project, the Convair flying auto 


completely experi- 
may never reach the market. If you 
dealer can promise a new auto, better 
take it. 
plane, Convair would rather sell you 


If you’re looking for an air- 


1 tried-and-proven Stinson Voyager or 
Flying Station Wagon than make any 


rash promises about their experimental 


flying auto. * * * 


Interior shot at right shows flight control 
column folded downward from car top. 
Bottom picture details tubular empennage 
boom and rear of engine nacelle, with 
exhaust tubes resembling those on 
Convair 240 airliner 
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BETTER PLANES 
—MORE BUSINESS 


| ! ERALDING better days ahead, the personal air- 

craft industry’s mid-1948 recovery from the 
1946-47 market breakdown offers renewed hopes for better 
uirplanes, better merchandising and significant benefits to 
private flying in general from stable, prosperous operations. 

Progress has been made. For seventeen months the indus- 
try suffered as losses accumulated from postwar saturation 
of the market. Then last February, with demand for new 
planes at its lowest ebb in eight years, the bottom was 
reached. Some observers expected consumer demand to 
level off at the bottom. But in June it was twice as great 
as in February. Seasonal trends and weather factors were 
exceeded as sales mounted. Accompanying charts trace 
deliveries of new planes over an eighteen-month period. 

Current deliveries, which are at an annual rate of 7,732 
new planes, have surpassed the volume of 1940 and 1941 
(when CPT was a major factor) deliveries, which totaled 
6,562 and 6,629 respectively. The personal plane industry 
was slipping to lower levels when consumer demand halted 
the postwar slump last Spring. It is now recovering on 
solid ground. 

Behind recovery and W arranting a more optimistic out- 
look now than was heretofore possible are several important 
developments. The most important came when the public 
concentrated their purchasing on the better models avail- 
able, just as existing owners began to show preference for 
better airports and better servicing. The manufacturer or 
airport or operator who couldn’t produce what the con- 
sumer wanted soon ran out of business. As a result personal 
planes and service have been consistently improved. 

Thus progress has been made on a practical basis. It has 
not been an easy transition. As for the manufacturers, 
those who accepted the challenge to improve their products 
risked heavy investments in developmental work and mer- 
chandising, slashed waste and extravagances from their 
overhead and worked harder than ever for survival. Others 
were unable to make the grade. Some have yet to survive. 
The same applies to airports and operators. In the process 
the customer is getting more for his money. 

That major improvements were essential is proved by 
continued improvement of demand for new models. This 
applies to 2-place improvements as well as to the recently- 
marketed 4-place “family” airplanes. Over 40 per cent of 
1948 four-place sales are being made by builders who had 
no 4-place designs or hardly any 4-place volume last year. 
It is true that most of these sales have been to operators 
and dealers and that a more realistic test of the “outside” 
market is yet to come. But operators and dealers are still a 
major market for personal airplanes and will continue to be; 
their acceptance of new models is an indication of public 
acceptance, which in many cases follows the preferences 
of operators, especially in higher-priced aircraft. Better 
airplanes are being built but they require more effective 
merchandising as volume increases and competition is 
sharpened. As the process continues, continued improve- 
ments will find wider acceptance of personal flying. That 
such is possible has never been questioned. The current 
outlook is encouraging only because the record of mid- 


1948 recovery proves that it is being done—successfully. 
* * 7 
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NVESTIGATIONS relating 
I to the use of insecticides 
for the control of cotton insects have 
been conducted in the United States 
for at least 75 years. During the first 
+0 years paris green and various other 
imilar toxic materials containing 
ursenic and copper were used exten 
sively for the control of the bollworm 
ind the cotton leafworm. 
With the advent of the boll weevil 
the interest in insecticide investiga- 
tions was greatly increased. It was soon 
earned that insecticides applied as 
lusts were more effective against the 
oll weevil than those applied as sprays. 
his led to the development of arsenate 
of lead in dust form. Then it was 
found that a special form of calcium 
rsenate dust was even more effective 
igainst the boll weevil. Within a few 
years thousands of tons of calcium 
irsenate were being used annually for 
boll weevil control and two dozen 
ympanies were manufacturing it 
Calcium arsenate was not only effec 
tive against the boll weevil, but was 


} 


ilso used extensively in the control of 
the cotton leafworm, bollwormi, and 
other insects attacking cotton 

For the past 
inked 


mong the 


20 years sulphur has 


second to calcium arsenate 
insecticides used for the 
control of cotton pests. It has been 
ised particularly in Texas and other 
Southwestern States for the control of 
ed spider mites, the cotton fleahopper, 
tarnished plant bug, and some of the 
ther sucking insects. 

Nicotine has been used most gen 
rally for the control of the cotton 
iphid, although rotenone has at times 
been effectively used for this purpose. 
Lead arsenate, basic copper arsenate, 
ind cryolite have, in turn, been found 
» be effective tor use against the boll 
vorm, and each of them has at times 


wen used extensively. 


Synthetic Organic Insecticides 


DDT was first tested against cotton 
sects in 1943. It was soon learned 
hat this material was not effective in 
he control of the boll weevil and cot 
ton leafworm. It also became apparent 
early that use of DDT makes condi 

yns tavorable for the increase of 
otton aphid and red spider mite in 


festations by causing great reductions 
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Poison For Cotton Pests 


Research lags behind the use of airplanes in agricultural 


By E. W. DUNNAM 


U. S. Experiment Station, Stoneville, Miss. 


natural 
enemies. However, DDT was found 


in the population of their 


to be more effective for the control 
of the bollworm and pink bollworm 
than any of the insecticides that had 
previously been tested. In 1944, DDT 
was also found to be effective when 
used on cotton for control of the cot 
ton fleahopper, tarnished plant bug, 
ind several other 
effective 


mirids, and fairly 
against several species of 
stink bugs, the onion thrips, tobacco 
thrips, and beet armyworm. 

Benzene hexachloride was first tested 
against cotton insects in 1945 and was 
found to be effective against the boll 
weevil, cotton aphid, and cotton leaf 
worm, three important pests of cotton 
that are not controlled by DDT. More 
extensive tests conducted during 1946 
confirmed the effectiveness of this ma 
terial against the boll weevil, cotton 
aphid and cotton leafworm, and also 
indicated that it is effective against 
the cotton fleahopper, tarnished plant 
bug, rapid plant bug, thrips, loopers, 
southern green stink bug, garden web 
worm, and fall armyworm. 

It failed to control the bollworm 
and red spider mite, and in some ex- 
periments it actually made conditions 
favorable for a great increase in the 
numbers of these pests. Investigations 
conducted during 1947 indicate that 
benzene hexachloride has great promise 
for the control of most of the im 
portant pests of cotton; unfortunately, 
like DDT, it kills many beneficial 
insects. 

DDT is effective against the boll 
worm but not effective against the 
boll weevil, cotton aphid, and cotton 
leaf worm. On the other hand, benzene 
hexachloride is effective against the 
boll weevil, cotton aphid, and cotton 
leafworm, but not against the boll- 
worm. Results of experiments con- 
ducted during 1946 and 1947 indi- 
cate that mixtures of these two organic 
insecticides are of great value for use 
in the control of these four important 
pests of cotton. 

Experimentally, a mixture contain 
ing 5 per cent of DDT and 3 per cent 


of gamma benzene hexachloride ap 


pest control, with spray now favored over dusting 


pears to be the best all-purpose insecti- 
cide that has been developed for cot 
ton insect control. Extensive use of 
mixtures of these materials may create 
problems of management, crop rota 
tion, land use, etc. 

Much research must be done to 
secure answers on these matters and 
to determine rates and methods of 
application before unqualified recom 
mendation can be made for their use. 

Another of the new organic insecti 
cides being tested, a chlorinated cam 
phene, also shows promise as an effec- 
tive insecticide for the control of most 
cotton pests. In tests conducted in 
1946 and 1947 it has given fairly 
idequate control of the boll weevil, 
cotton leafworm, cotton aphid, boll- 
worm, fleahopper, southern 
webworm, 


cotton 
green stink bug, garden 
cabbage looper, and other pests that 
ittack cotton. It is too early to predict 
just what the possibilities may be with 
this material, nor hav e the rate, tim 
ing and method of application been 
determined. 

Chlordane is -still another organic 
insecticide that has given promising 
results in tests against some cotton 
insects and its possibilities must be 
considered in connection with investi 
gations of other insecticides for the 
control of cotton insects. 

In all probability many more new 
insecticides that may have 
possibilities in connection with cotton 
insect control will eventually be de- 
veloped. All of them should be thor- 
oughly tested to determine their possi- 
ble effectiveness against each of the 
important cotton pests and to de- 
termine the formulations that will give 
the best results. There is already evi- 
dence to indicate that mixtures of 
two or more insecticides will give out- 
standing results. The use of sulphur 
as a diluent for use with those insecti 
cides that are not effective against red 
spider mites on cotton must be given 
consideration as this is one of the 
most effective materials known for 


organic 


their control. 
Application Of Insecticides 


There is a great variation in the 
equipment and methods used for ap 
plying insecticides to cotton. Many 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Front view shows sloping cowling for 165-hp. Continental engine. Note landing lights beneath prop spinner, location of wheels forward 
of wing leading edge, handy steps on each strut 


(Luscombe Photo by Tom W. ¢ 


FLYING THE BIG LUSCOMBE 


distinguish the new Silvaire Sedan, designed for load-carrying 


LYING the four newly 
marketed family lightplanes 


, ! | 

he basis for articles, we find all 
1 

wave several feature n common. For 

example, i were lesigned 1round 


naximum cabin roominess and com 


fort with the exception of one, W hich 


1 four-seat version of an existing 


nodel having ess Capacity All were 
lesigned to sell at lowest possible 

ce All were designed for the aver 
ige pilot, who has neither the inclina 


| 
tion nor the time to develop expert 


technique, with a view of simplicity 
ind climination§ of gadgetry. None 
Vas designed round high speed wa 


ie consider ition 

Each of the fou ewly-marketed 
tamily planes has its own distinctive 
features, however. We have just com 
pleted 1 cross-country trip-test of the 
ew 4 place Luscombe Silvaire Sedan, 
vhich probably is more distinctive 
than any and which is actually “un 


conventional” in some respects 


Many Innovations 


Luscombe began its Silvaire Sedan 
project on May 26, 1946. Five months 
iter, the prototype made its first 
tlight on Novemby } Throughout 


his and subsequent development, Lus 


ombe engineers mphasized low Cost 


\ 
onstruction maximum cadin room 
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ness and visibility, ease of flying trom 
small, rough fields and high load-carry 
ng ability. In holding costs down, in 
yvenious construction features were 
created and the airplane represents a 
notable achievement in simplified all 
metal construction. Innovations in 
clude the first sheet-metal engine 
mount in personal airplanes and the 
use Of a magnesium leading edge in 
the wing. Both reduce weight and con 
tribute significant production econ 
omies. The magnesium leading edge, 
incidentally, is of greater thickness 
than aluminum sheet and eliminates the 


use of leading edge ribs or stiffeners 


Factory Specifications 


Here are factory specifications and 
performance data on the standard Lus 
combe Silvaire Sedan: 

Price: $6,995 FAF; type, 4-place, 
il-metal, high-wing, cabin monoplane 
with fixed gear and tailwheel; powe 
plant, Continental E-165 rated at 165 
hp. at 2,050 rpm. and at 120 hp. at 
1,850 rpm.; fuel 42 gals.; range, over 
500 miles; propeller, — fixed-pitch 
wooden Sensenich; cruising speed, 130 


nph.; maximum speed, over 140 


By BOB WEMPLE 
and TOM ASHLEY 








Outstanding climb ability, roomy cabin and ingenious construction 


mph.; stalling speed, $5 mph. with 
flaps, 58 mph. without flaps; rate of 
climb, 900 fpm. at sea level and gross 
weight; service ceiling, 17,000 ft.; 
take-off run, 800 ft.; landing roll, 
500 ft.; span, 38 ft.; length, 23 ft. 6 
in.; height, 6 ft. 10 in.; gross weight 
2,280 lbs.; empty weight, 1,340 lbs.; 
useful load, 940 lbs.; baggage allow 
ince, 100 lbs. (cargo version, stripped 
of furnishings, has 1,020-lb. useful 
load and cargo allowance of 600 lbs. 
with pilot and full tanks of gas). 


In the Air 


It was hot the day we began our 
cross-country, with Bob Wemple do 
ng the flying. Picking up a friend in 
nother city, the three cf us headed 
for South Louisiana’s marshes and 
some bass fishing. We found the Lus 
combe’s roomy cabin, largest of any 
postwar 4-place airplane, ideal with 
plenty of space. Cabin dimensions 
measure 52.5 in. maximum = cabin 
height, 45.25 in. maximum cabin 
width and 6 cu. ft. of baggage space 
beneath the rear seat. In addition, 
there is a very commodious hat throw 
behind the rear seat 

Cool air was our first thought as 
we took off. The Luscombe’s best 
climbing speed was found to be 85 
mph. We topped 2,000 ft. of climb in 
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better 
| 
than 1,000 fpm. Our tanks contained 


minutes for a rate slightly 


ibout 30 gals. and we had about 40 
lbs. of fishing gear and clothing be- 
neath the seat. In less than 15 minutes 
ve had leveled off at 9,000 ft. A nice 
feature in the Luscombe is its wheel- 
style elevator trim tab, located on the 
nstrument panel and which operates 
positively and easily. The airplane is 
eadily trimmed for cruise. In the 
moothness of the air at altitude, our 
only retrimming was to adjust for gas 
ynsuMption. 

Cruised down to a throttle setting 
f between 1,850 and 1,900 rpm., the 
Luscombe indicated 105 mph. at 9,000 
ft. Outside air 75 de- 
grees. That figures out to be 126 mph. 


temperature was 
For the first hour and a half we had 
1 headwind of 10 mph. As the heat of 
eased up to 


tne day increased, we 


10,000 ft. despite a 23-mile headwind 
ind kept grinding, feeling slightly bet- 

with all that space between us and 
the tree-matted terrain in the vast 
Big Thicket of East 


oursiana 


Texas and West 


Cabin Luxury 


Visibility in the Sedan is outstand 


ng. It has 3,716 sq. in. of window 


~ 


space including 1 rear window. Seat 


| | | : . 
ng is well below the level of the wing 


ind the nose cowling drops sharply 
way, indicating a gliding attitude in 
level flight. There are five fresh au 
ventilators in the cabin—one in the 
panel and one 


hrewall beneath the 


werhead ventilator for each occupant 
Front-seat ventilators are airline type, 
vith ball joints, but they cannot be 
umed below the occupant’s head. Rear 
seat ventilators are fancy and chrome 


plated, with push-pull control. 


Luxury is the word for the Silvaire 
Sedan’s interior. An idea of just how 
far Luscombe went in giving their 
big model ample plush can be gained 
from the fact that the airplane has 
thickly-cushioned 


Nucraft seat pads 


ibout 60 Ibs. of 
foam rubber ‘and 
nd backs, all 


\ ith pin-stripe woolen material. It ilso 


tastefully upholstered 
1as chromium-plated Cadillac ash re 
ceivers in the rear, each with an indi 
vidual cigar lighter. Rear-seat pas 
sengers ride slightly higher than front 
seat occupants and have generous room 
ill around, including leg room. Both 
front seats have folding backs and can 
be adjusted for rearward or forward 
positions. They also have individual 
nap pockets, located handily on the 
side. Both doors have windows which 
Sedan 
flight 


ittractive upper panel and all engine 


yen. The instrument panel 
1 
il 


groups 1 instruments in an 


nstruments and controls in a long, 


< 


narrow strip running across the bot 
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tom of the panel. The engine group 
actually was adapted from the Stude 
baker auto panel. We especially liked 
the mixture control, which has a push- 
button lock, the push-pull parking 
brake and an auto-type starter foot- 
button on the firewall. 

After leaving the Big Thicket, rice 
helds replaced trees on the terrain be- 
standing 
water and as we passed directly over- 


low. Rice is cultivated in 


head we could see water everywhere 
below in green fields which had ap 
peared to be as inviting to the airman 
as a wheat field. We waited until the 


Jennings, Louisiana, airport was in 
sight before letting down. George 
Houston of Zigler Flying Service, 


large-scale dusting and spraying op 
erators with the largest aircraft shop 
between New Orleans and Houston, 
was waiting as we landed and we 
picked him up to take us the remain 
ing 7 miles or so to our destination— 
1 beautiful little turf field on Lake 
Arthur where we could park the air- 
plane only a few steps from the door 
of the Zigler resort house where we 
would spend the night. From the air 
the field looked like somebody’s back 
yard, but we braked to a stop with 
imple after making a _ wheel 
landing. The field has only 1,600 ft. 


of length and high trees surround it. 


room 


Wheel Landings Favored 


Lack of rain had the South Louis: 
una lakes at unprecedented low levels 
and salt water was entering some of 
them in the area, so that fishing was 


out. As a result, our night was devoted 


\ 





Interior features foam rubber cushions, 
adjustable shades for skylight windows 
and Polaroid sun visors, airline-type venti- 
lators and windows in each door which 
can be opened. Wheels are wrapped in 
cord. Elevator trim control is next to 


throttle on panel. 
(Luscombe Photo by Tom W. Collins.) 


to a seafood restaurant dinner, some 
Sazeracs and hangar flying the Silvaire 
Sedan. There was one point which 
needed discussion—landings. 

While doing air work in the 4-place, 
we noticed a slight, recurring pitching 
in the stall. Gentle enough and with 
remarkable aileron control, the nose 
nevertheless revealed its heaviness. 
Consequently we found wheel landings 
preferable at all times. In practice we 
found the best technique to be an 
approach at 80 mph.; with full flaps, 
holding the glide (that nose cowling 
makes it look very steep) much closer 
than usual to the ground before flar 
ing out, then gradually breaking the 
glide and holding level-flight attitude 
until the wheels touch at 65 mph., 
then applying forward pressure on the 


wheel. This 


counteract the airplane’s tendency to 


forward pressure is to 
leave the ground again as the tail is 
lowered. Once you're on the wheels 
and are holding them on, the flaps 
should be dumped to lower the tail if 
use of the hydraulic brakes is desired 
to shorten the ground run. 

We liked many features of the big 
Luscombe, including its stability in 
flight. With rudder or wheel alone, for 
example, well-coordinated turns are 
assured by the spring-connected con- 
trols. 

In rough air the Sedan’s feeling of 
stability is even more pronounced. It 
is one of the most comfortable per 
sonal airplanes we have ever flown and 
with its high rate of climb it offers 
more altitude comforts, which can be 
reached quickly and easily, than most 
low-powered personal planes. There are 
other advantages of the Luscombe’s 
adequate power. With 165 hp. actually 
available from its Continental, it is in 
every sense a 4-place model. 

The Luscombe’s 
flaps are very effective in negotiating 


large hydraulic 
short approaches over obstacles. With 
full flaps the Silvaire Sedan’s nose can 
be pointed steeply downward without 
building up excessive speed. However, 
the control lever, located on the floor, 
is dificult to reach and operate, espe- 
cially in dumping flaps. 

On our return flight, more speed 
checks verified the Sedan’s perform- 
ance on the outgoing flight—at 8,000 
ft. it is a 125-mph. airplane with a 
throttle setting of 1,850 to 1,900 rpm. 
We do not have a power curve on the 
Continental E-165 but the factory 
advertises that it develops 120 hp. at 
1,850 on the Sedan. 

Considered from the sidelines, the 
Silvaire Sedan incorporates many of 
the improvements personal airplane 
owners have been seeking. Its simplici- 
ty is impressive with but one excep 


tion—its landing characteristics. * * * 

































































































New Navy shipboard fighters include twin-jet McDonnell F2H Banshee (left above) in 


600-mph. class and having over 9,000-fpm. climb. Wings fold. New Douglas AD-! (upper 

right) combines torpedo attack with dive bombing and carries rockets and cannon. 

Needle-nosed craft at left is experimental Navy Skyrocket supersonic research plane by 
Douglas. 


More Planes For 
Naval Aviation 


ON’T discount Naval avia- 
D tion as 70-group Air Force 
procurement, atomic bomb and stra- 
tegic air warfare talk gains momen- 
tum. Final appropriations in Congress 
last Spring failed to meet Navy plan- 
ning but procurement funds—$753,- 
000,000 in contract authority and 
cash for new aircratt during 1949— 
ure not the only source of air strength 
for the admirals. They have plans for 
heavier withdrawals from __ storage 
pools and the Navy will aim for 
1 strength as high as 14,500 planes 
during 1949. It now operates about 
10,900 planes. 

The air Navy next year might in 
clude 3,300 combat planes in the 
Regular Navy, 2,700 planes, mostly 
combat types, in the Naval Air Re 
serve, 2,000 planes utilized in new- 
pilot training, 2,700 aircraft employed 
in direct support, utility functions and 
research and development, and 3,800 
planes undergoing overhaul or modifi 


New-look Chance Vought F6U Pirate 
(above, left) has after-burner in which 
jet exhaust is re-ignited for additional 
speed in emergency; Pirate is in 500-mph. 
category. Martin AM-! Mauler, with trail- 
ing-edge dive brakes, has 3,000-hp. P. & 
W. Major engine, is torpedo-dive bomber 
attack plane. Newest attack plane is 
Grumman AF-! (bottom), still on confi- 
dential list but intended for special anti- 
submarine duties from carriers. 





cation. Eighty-eight per cent of all 
naval aircraft now on hand were pro- 
duced in 1945 or earlier. New-plane 
procurement will be 95 per cent for 
combat types, of which 52 per cent 
will be jet-propelled. But the planes 
themselves—1,165 of them—will not 
be delivered until fiscal 1950. 
According to Navy officials, this 
number of new planes is inadequate 
for proper support of a Naval avia- 
tion program of 14,500 planes, which 
requires a yearly input of 3,300 re- 
placements. The Navy hopes to make 
up the deficiency by heavier with- 
drawals from storage pools of old-type 
planes and by extending the service 
life of all planes. These withdrawals 
from the last remaining surpluses and 
war-built reserves will put a definite 
end to the Navy’s “living off the 
shelf,” it is explained. What then? 
New appeals for funds for new planes. 


New Planes on Order 


As matters now stand, Naval avia- 
tion procurement of new planes for 
fiscal 1949 can be broken down by 
model, manufacturer and quantity as 
follows: 

Fighters: 179 McDonnell F2H, 317 
Grumman F9F, 28 Douglas F3D (still 
on secret list), 33 Chance Vought 
F6U and 19 Chance Vought F7U (still 
on secret list); total, 576 fighters. 

Attack: 356 Douglas AD, 23 Grum- 
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Grumman F9F-2 Panther (above) takes 

either P. & W.-built Rolls Royce Nene or 

Allison J-33 jet engine. Patrol bombers 
(right) are Lockheed P2V Neptunes. 


man AF, 47 Martin AM; total, 426 
ictack. Patrol, 82 Lockheed P2V. 

Transport: 8 Fairchild R4Q (Pack 
ets), 6 Grumman JR2F and 2 trans 
ports of undetermined make and 
model; total, 16 transports. 

Helicopters: 19 Sikorsky HJS and 
18 Sikorsky HO3S; total, 37 heli 
copters. 

These, plus 28 additional aircraft of 
in undetermined type, make up a 
grand total of 1,165 new planes, au 
thorized for procurement by the Sec 
retary of Defense from Congressional 
ippropriations. 

At present, the Navy has approxi 
mately 2,500 combat aircraft in the 
Fleet. They comprise 13 air groups 
operating from 11 Fleet carriers. If 
Navy plans are carried out, 11 addi 
tional air groups and one additional 
Fleet carrier will be added during 
fiscal 1949. There are now only 
two replacement carrier air groups, 
one in each ocean. A Navy spokesman 
stated recently, “if war were to come, 
we would be obliged to fight ou: 
carrier groups until they were below 
operating strength. Then we would 
have to withdraw — not to replace 
them, but to wait for new planes to 
be built and new groups to be trained.” 

Such is the current status of Naval 
1viation as new planes on order, fewer 
than the number requested, are awaited 
for delivery in 1950. Meanwhile the 
withdrawal of 2,400 or more World 
War Il aircraft from fast-dwindling 
storage reserves gains momentum, 


leaving less than 600 in moth balls. 
7 * * 


Sikorsky HO3S, similar to commercial 
model, has 450-hp. P. & W. engine, is 
widely used in fleets. Newest Navy ‘copter 
is Sikorsky HJS-! with 500-hp. Continental 


engine 
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Plane Talk 


and Plane People 


By GEORGE E. HADDAWAY 


State Enforcement of Air Safety 


N interesting tem in the 
A official bulletin of the Ohio 
Aviation Board for July 20 reports 
the following convictions for reckless 
flying 
Glen D. Cross, 24 of Carrollton, was 
fined $24 and costs in municipal court 
for “flying an airplane within 100 
feet of housetops.”” David Watkins of 
Radnor was fined $200 and costs for 
“flying too low over the village of 
Waldo in Southern Marion County.” 
Municipal Judge Don Williamson sus- 
pended $150 of the fine. Edgar Gen 
try, 25, Osborn, veteran, was arrested 
at Raven Rock Airport for “stunting 
over the eastern section of Ports 
mouth, flying as low as 250 feet.” Two 
student pilots were fined $200 and 
costs by Municipal Judge James H. 
DeWeese in Piqua. The two pilots, 
Paul A. Erwin and Duane Page, 
cracked up in a practice plane on 
May 9th 


The item concludes’ with this 
commentary “These buzz-boys just 
can't seem to yet the idea if the 


angels don’t get them, the law will 
Perhaps a few more arrests and fines 
will convince these playful pilots that 
the legislature meant business when 
it passed a law against reckless opera 
tion of aircraft, and the judges of 
Ohio’s courts are prepared to carry 
it out.” 

In the same mail that brought the 
bulletin from Ohio we received an 
interesting booklet from the Tennes- 
see Bureau of Aeronautics entitled 
“Air Safety Enforcement Manual,” a 
guide to state, county and municipal 
officers in the enforcement of state 
laws regarding all phases of air safe 
ty. In Tennessee state, county and 
municipal police have the duty and 
responsibility to investigate all acci- 
dents involving aircraft, to enforce 
all regulations and laws dealing with 
aeronautics and to report fully to the 
CAA all infractions of regulations 
where Federal action appears advis 
able. The Tennessee manual will go 
a long way to educate the various 
local law enforcement agencies so 
that ignorant “jaypee justice” will not 
be hung on unfortunate airmen but 
that intelligent enforcement of reck- 
less flying laws will obtain. It’s a 
progressive step and the Tennessee 
Bureau, under the direction of Her- 
bert Fox, is to be commended for an 
excellent approach to the problem of 


local enforcement 
Ohio and Tennessee are just two of 
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many states who are through putting 
up with the buzz-boys. Pennsylvania 
has long been a leader in the move 
to stop reckless flying. In fact, the 
chairman of the Safety and Enforce- 
ment Committee, National Associa 
tion of State Aviation Officials, is the 
Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commis- 
sion Director, William L. Anderson. 
The NASAO objective is to establish 
a uniform system of enforcement 
throughout the states with full co- 
operation with the CAA. Such a pro- 
gram will be a tough one to achieve 
but the goal of uniformity is worth 
all the time and effort required to 
get the job done. The CAA and CAB 
simply do not have the budget o1 
personnel to police this business. How- 
ever, with a complete interchange of 
information between the several states 
and the Federal agency, especially so 
that there will be no duplication of 
effort or multiple actions against any 
one violator, buzzing and reckless fly 
ing can be brought under control 
quickly and sensibly 

Not all states are set up to co 
operate in such a program. Some in 
terim formula will have to be worked 
cut between municipal and county 
governments with local or nearby 
regiona! offices of the CAA. Other- 
wise reckless flying will continue to 
darken the aviation skies wherever it 
isn’t curbed. And unless enforcement 
is earried on intelligently as it is 





under the sponsorship and supervision 
of state commissions such as in Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, and Ohio, it 
might be worse than none at all. You 
old timers who pioneered the automo- 
bile remember well the “jaypee” 
courts. That type of local roadside 
justice can be applied to the airplane 
if we don’t watch out. 


More On Places To Go 


Jou G. THOMAS, instruc 
tor for the Regan Flying 
Service of Shawnee, Oklahoma, backs 
up this publication’s conviction that 
one of the biggest jobs in non-sched- 
uled flying is to keep pilots and plane 
owners going some place. John has 
just sent us a picture of 20 Shawnee 
pilots who recently went on a mass 
cross-country flight to Miami, Okla- 
homa, where they were guests of the 
huge Goodrich Rubber plant. Anothe 
cross-country voyage, with 32 air- 
planes and 74 people registered to go, 
was scheduled July 27 for the Cessna 
Aircraft Company plant at Wichita, 
Kansas. An August cross-country has 
been set up for an overnight fishing 
tour to Lake Texoma. 

The large number who signed up 
for the Cessna trip reveals the over- 
whelming enthusiasm Thomas and 
Fred Reese of the Regan Flying Serv- 
ice hope for when they decided to 
sponsor the flights. They believe that 
their local airmen are now beginning 
to appreciate the many interesting 
places which exist right in their own 
state in addition to appreciating the 
reasonable range of modern light air- 
planes. And although it is educational 
as well as fun for the present airplane 
owner and experienced pilots of the 
community to get together and go 
places, the instructors believe that 
the greatest benefit of all accrues to 
the student pilots, who are learning 
the real value of airplanes by aban- 
doning the old merry-go-round fly- 


SOMEWHERE TO GO, SOMETHING TO DO: These Shawnee, Oklahoma, fliers make 

cross-country flights to see the sights, such as the Cessna factory, a rubber factory in 

Oklahoma, an overnight fishing flight. Regan Flying Service sponsors the tours to stimu- 

late interest. In the group above are Mr. and Mrs. Bob Swink, Dr. C. C. Young, E. A. 

Wright, Jerry Regan, N. L. Lewis, H. A. Youts, Bob Hall, J. B. Boykin, Bill Long, C. E. 

Long, Newt Barrett, Jack Spencer, W. Penix, R. M. McPherson, J. G. Thomas, B. M. 
Bennett, and H. L. Conley. 
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Best Way to’’Go Places” in Business! 








ONLY CESSNA OFFERS 
A COMPLETE LINE OF 
PERSONAL PLANES! 


Fly Your Own 
anenly car of the Air 


1. You have a big “edge” on com- 
petition when you use Cessna’s Family 
Car of the Air! It cuts “road time’”’ 

increases productive time—tremendously. 
















And you can take important customers 


CESSNA 120-140 


Practical 2-place, cross-country planes at 






and associates with you! Operating costs 







per passenger are only a fraction of rail 






light training plane prices! All metal 






or airline fare! 






structure. Patented Safety Landing Gear. 





Many comfort and safety “extras.” The 






140 has a 90 H. P. engine and cruises at 
nicely over 105 m.p.h. The 120 has an 
85 H. P. engine and cruises at over 100 







9. It pays for itself in extra profits 


then adds fun to week ends and vaca- 


m.p.h. Both have ranges of more than 
450 miles. 











tions. For here is a low-cost plane that 
carries jour comfortably! Wide doors. 
Wide seats. Luxurious cabin! And its 
cruising speed of over 120 m.p.h. and 
00-mile range permit you to go almost 





anywhere you like! 
























CESSNA 190-195 


These planes care luxurious 4-5 place 


3. Who'll fly it? ... You, of course! 


This plane is so stable, so dependable, 






so easy to land the average man or personal or company airliners... with 






woman—sixteen or sixty can learn to airline-type engines, Hamilton Standard 
Constant Speed Propellers, every comfort 
and safety feature! The 195 has a 300 
H. P. Jacobs Engine and cruises at well 
over 165 m.p.h. The 190 has a 240 


H. P. Continental Engine and cruises at 


fly it quickly. In no time at all, it’s as 





simple as driving an automobile . . . more 






comfortable and relaxing, in fact! 



















SEE THE 170: All-metal structure. 145 
H. P. Continental Engine. Full-range 
wing flaps Patented Safety Landing 
Gear. Top speed—over 140 m.p.h, 
WHEEL PANTS OPTIONAL 


over 160 m.p.h. Both have ranges of 





more than 700 miles. 










See Your Cessna Dealer 






MAIL THIS COUPON 










Cessna Aircraft Co., Dept. SF, Wichita, Kansas. 
Please send free literature giving complete 
description of the Cessna 170 ( ); Cessna 120, 
140 ( ); Cessna 190, 195 ( ); Litercture for 
model builders (_ ). 
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The Constellation is town by more 
rernation urlines than any other 
h-alticude INSPO! Ic carries three 


es as Many passengers across the 
North and South Aclantic as all other 
cratt combined...It holds more than 


OO speed and distance records (many 


of them non stop ocean Crossings) It 
the first and only plane tO Operate 
round the ld icommercial route 
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ing at the airport and striking out fo 
vreener pastures. 

Although Thomas didn’t mention it 
we figure the program is profitable to 
the operator since it means more 
rental hours on his airplanes, more 
gas, oil, accessories and maintenance 
for ships based on his airport. All you 
operators who are sitting around cry 
ing about how bad business is and 
how mean the VA is for not approv- 
ing students for the GI flight train 
ing program might try some new 
sources of business stimulation like 
the weekly air cruise idea which is 
proving so successful in Shawnee. An 
other point: Many operators will not 
adopt the new cross-country primary 
flight training curricula because they 
don’t want their airplanes going cross- 
country. It’s high time they learned 
that cross-country hours on thei 
equipment makes the cash registe! 
jingle while the hours his airplanes 
sit in the hangar simply increase the 
overhead. 


Parachutes for Transports? 


URING the past few years 

we have corresponded with 
Henry W. Comstock, a representative 
of the Irving Air Chute Company who 
is, in our opinion, the principal pro 
ponent of parachutes in passenger 
transports. Although we do not agree 
with all of his views, we consider Mr. 
Comstock an authority on the subject 
and have obtained a resume of his 
opinions so that his “case for para 
chutes” can be reviewed by the reade1 
who can form his own opinions. Most 
aviation operators and pilots with 
whom we have discussed this subject 
are not “against” parachutes but they 
do doubt the effectiveness of para- 
chutes in all emergencies. They believe 
hat a forced landing, except in most 
unusual cases of last-resort abandon- 
ment, is less hazardous than a jump 
(people don’t hear of safely-made 
forced landings—only the fatal acci 
ents are discussed, creating a mis- 
eading impression among laymen 
hat aviation emergencies are all fatal 
or injurious). Aviation safety is most 
ffectively served by accident preven- 
iion, not escape. The Editors believe 
that parachute proponents should not 
be denied the right to express logical 
views based on fact and study. We 
believe the following review by Mr. 
Comstock fills that bill ‘and that his 
comment might lead to something 
constructive: 

“Fight who bailed 
out of a stricken Fortress ten 
minutes before it crashed and 
exploded in the Sinai desert 
arrived here today unscratched 
and even unshaken by their ex- 
periences. One of those who par- 
achuted from 4,000 feet was the 
young, frail looking wife of a 
United States Naval Lieutenant 
... The pilot gave the order to 
bail out when he had but one 
engine left. One of the passen- 
gers ... organized the (other) 


persons 








passengers and jumped first to 
show how it was done. It was 
his first jump . 

The above is from a news item in 
the New York Times. It is the kind of 
news story that is received from 
abroad from time to time where var 
ious transport planes carry para 
chutes. But you never read that kind 
of a news story when a domestic air- 
liner crashes. Domestic airlines don’t 
carry parachutes. 

Since the time when parachutes 
were first used aboard aircraft, they 
have saved more than 35,000 lives 
Those saved include both men and wo 
men, young and old, and even some on 
their first flights. Many prominent 
citizens are alive today because of 
parachutes. Yet in spite of this over- 
whelming record, the airlines are not 
using parachutes. Why? 

As to why ’chutes are not feasible, 
various reasons are given by the CAB, 
Air Transport Association, President’s 
Air Safety Board, unofficial spokes- 
men for the airlines and others. These 
“reasons” include such things as psy- 
chological effect on passengers, loss 
in payload, cost of ‘chutes, in- 
experience of passengers, danger of 
injury to passengers who jump, dif- 
ficulty in locating passengers who bail 
out, altitude, speed, temperature, lack 
of time to bail out, ete. For example, 
the CAB in its report on the matter 
states that with “few exceptions” par- 
achutes wouldn’t have helped. The 
answer to that is that in those “few 
exceptions” people were lost for lack 
of ‘chutes. Other noteworthy “argu- 
ments” in the CAB report, and they 
are quite similar to those presented by 
the Air Transport Association and the 
President’s Special Board of Inquiry 
on Air Safety, are: 

Argument: People must have “jump 
discipline” or they won't jump. 
Answer: Actual case histories such as 
that mentioned in the opening news 
story from the Times proves this is 
not so. People jump from burning 
buildings. As a matter of fact, people 
have jumped from burning planes 
without ‘chutes when the heat became 
too intense. 

Argument: Trained personnel often 
get hurt on landing. Therefore, air- 
line passengers would get hurt. 
Answer: Wouldn’t you rather be in a 
cast than a casket? Also, the “often” 
should be deleted. 

Argument: It’s impossible to teach 
passengers to jump, etc. Answer: 
They'll jump when their lives are at 
stake and they’ll do a workmanlike job 
of it as records prove. We have women 
who jumped and they weren’t all air 
women. The majority were not. We 
even have one pregnant woman who 
parachuted to safety and her child 
was born normally five months later. 

Thus the “arguments” go. They ad- 
mit that some “few exceptions” would 
be saved. 

So the airlines continue to fly with- 
out parachutes. And in a number of 
(Continued on page 24) 
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esa Staire Shy iz LL 


by LUSCOMBE 


ONLY 


$9095 | 


F. A. F. DALLAS 


FULLY EQUIPPED! NO EXTRAS TO BUY! 








THE LOWEST PRICED COMPLETELY ALL-METAL PLANE EVER OFFERED 
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THE Shy Pil 


IS THE LOWEST PRICED 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED AIRPLANE 
ON THE MARKET 





Specifications 


Power plant, Continental A-65 4-cylinder horizontally opposed air- 
cooled engine; maximum rated power, 65 hp. at 2,300 rpm.; normal 
cruising power, 46 hp. at 2,150 rpm.; fuel capacity 12.5 gallons; 
fuel consumption, 3 gph.; oil capacity, 4 quarts; propeller type, 
wood, fixed pitch; propeller diameter, 71 inches. 


Span, 35 feet; overall length, 20 feet; overall height, 6 feet 3 inches; 
maximum cabin height, 38% inches; maximum cabin width, 39 
inches; baggage compartment, 5.2 cubic feet; door size, 27x29 
inches. 


Wing area (including ailerons), 140 sq. ft.; ailerons, 14.75 sq. ft.; 
rudder, 5.65 sq. ft.; fin, 4.72 sq. ft.; stabilizer, 14.50 sq. ft.; eleva- 
tors, 8.75 sq. ft.; window area, approximately 1,640 square inches. 


Performance 


High speed 115 mph.; cruising speed 105 mph.; stalling speed 45 
mph.; rate of climb 800 fpm.; cruising range 300 miles; service ceil- 
ing 15,000 feet; absolute ceiling 15,500 ft.; take-off run 550 feet; 
landing roll 400 feet. 


Standard Equipment 


Two doors with easy-open window on pilot's side; blue and gray 
interior trim; individual seat belts; individual removable foam rub- 
ber and Nucraft seat cushions; cabin heater; plexiglas windshield; 
snap-type ventilators; direct reading fuel gauge; altimeter; ta- 
chometer; airspeed indicator; compass; primer; engine oil tempera- 
ture and pressure gauges; dual lockable magneto switch; fuel cut- 
off; carburetor heat control; cabin heat control; airline type trim 
tab; 55-pound baggage compartment, new SILFLEX-design full- 
cantilever tapered tubular steel combination oleo-coil spring shock 
absorber landing gear; full dual controls; dual rudder pedals; heel 
brakes; parking brake; completely all-metal construction; new 
square rudder’; new style blue stripe. 


LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


Box 2128 Dallas 1, Texas 
For Further Information 


Consult Your Nearest Silvaire Dealer 
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Full Dual Controls — Ignition Key 
Two Glove Compartments 


Plenty of Room for Baggage 


Silflex Landing Geor with Three-Way 











Shock Absorbtion 


Comfortable Interior with Foam Rubber 


Cushions — Two 





Doors 
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AlR aes 


Replac ement spares for 


* the DC-3, DC-4 and DC-6 
commercial models and 
C-47 and C-54 military 
models, valued at more than 
$2,000,000 a month, are cur- 
rently being shipped to some 
350 customers operating in 
excess of 3,000 Douglas air- 
planes in all parts of the 
world. 

To handle this large 
flow of spare parts quickly 
and efficiently, Douglas 
maintains a capable spare 
parts organization of 400 
people. Each month they 
speed deliveries of some 
20,000 items weighing 
approximately 650,000 


pounds. And to facilitate 
operations, modern tabulat- 
ing methods were recently 
introduced throughout the 
Douglas spare parts division. 

Also, increasing use is 
constantly being made of air 
freight in the dispatching 
of spare parts. Today 60 to 
75 per cent of all commercial 
spare parts are sent by air. 

We here at Douglas 
realize full well that only an 
airplane ready and able to 
fly is a profitable or useful 
airplane. That is why par- 
ticular attention is being 
paid to supplying correct 
spare parts in the shortest 
possible time. We will appre- 
ciate receiving from you at 
any time suggestions for the 
improvement of our spare 
parts service 


PRESIDENT 
DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, ING 


SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 





Distributors Offer Savings 
To Airlines For Suppl 


rh) 


By GEORGE W. JALONICK 


Vice President — Sales, 
Southwest Airmotive Company 


S a distributor, I recom 

Ay that distributors be 

viven a break in selling to the airlines 

They and the manufacturers both can 

save considerable money under this 

plan. And by offering worthwhile 

service as well as savings, the distribu- 

tors should be able to earn new sources 
of profitable revenue. 

The airlines should be impressed by 
the fact that distributors have helped 
fixed-base operators stay in business, 
as was brought out in the recent Har- 
vard report. Believe me, that’s quite 
an achievement in 1947-48. Our carry- 
ing the burdens of credit, inveavory, 
papel work and personnel has meant 
the difference between life and death 
to many a struggling operator in pri 
vate flying. 


Savings Demonstrated 
We propose to offer the same sav- 
ings to the airlines, with related sav- 
ings to the factory. In fact we have 
proved that it can be done. 
Several months ago we completed 


PLANE 


(Continued fro 


crashes, reports show there was plenty 
of time, good altitude and other suit- 
able conditions under which to bail out 
the passengers. The pilot finds his 
real and final trouble in attempting 
to land with defective equipment. At 
Bryce Canyon last fall, for example, 
the plane was reported in trouble by 
the pilot for about thirteen minutes 
before the crash, fatal to more than 
50. Many, if not all, could probably 
have been parachuted in this disaster. 

A few weeks ago the press carried 
an item about 19 people who were suc- 
cessfully bailed out of a Flying Fort- 
ress in North Africa. This item re 
ceived only minor attention by the 
newspapers in which it appeared prob- 
ably because it occurred abroad and 
no prominent individuals happened to 
be involved. So the public was not im- 
pressively informed, and _ generally 
isn’t, about the accomplishments of 
parachutes. 

But the fact remains that in nearly 
all instances where passengers have 
had ‘chutes in a serious emergency, 
they have shown amazing ability to 
use them. They don’t appear to have 
been bothered greatly by psycho- 
logical effects, inexperience, speed, 
altitude, temperature, pay load, ter- 
rain or what have you. They have 
merely buckled on their ‘chutes and 
gotten out in a hurry. And in most 
cases they haven't been injured and 


arrangements whereby we represent 
Scintilla Magneto Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., in that firm’s dealings 
with three major airlines. An official 
of one of these lines, after having 
seen our program in action, tells us 
that through it he expects to reduce 
his Scintilla inventory by 66 % per- 
cent. Think of what that means—less 
taxes, insurance, invested money and 
interest on that invested money—more 
warehouse space released for other 
uses—savings in paper work and in 
personnel in such departments as 
stores and purchasing. 

This same airline official believes 
that similar reductions in inventory 
can be made with certain other lines. 
Experience will dictate what those 
lines can and should be. At the pres- 
ent time, he has 250 different sources 
of supply. We intend to reduce that 
number materially. 

This sort of airline-distributor team- 
work will not pan out if the distribu- 
tor is merely a commission-grabbing 

(Continued on page 30) 
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have been pretty good about “getting 
themselves found.” 

Another “argument” frequently 
presented against ’chutes is that they 
wouldn’t help in many types of ac- 
cidents. It is true that there are 
crashes such as those occurring during 
normal take-offs and landings in 
which chutes couldn’t be used. And 
even under favorable conditions some 
might be lost. But is that any reason 
for depriving passengers of the oppor- 
tunity of parachute escape in disasters 
aloft where the ‘chutes definitely 
could be used? And suppose only a 
few or even one or two successfully 
escaped. Wouldn’t their testimony as 
to what happened be valuable and en- 
lightening to accident investigators ? 

It is interesting to note that many 
of our largest corporations and most 
prominent citizens are installing par- 
achutes in their transport planes. To 
mention only a few, The Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Company has equipped its 
transports. Henry Ford II and George 
Pew of the Sun Oil Company have 
put them in their planes. So has Ed- 
gar Bergen, Mrs. Timken and other 
private aircraft owners. The Humble 
Oil Company, Carter Oil Company, 
Reynolds Metals Co., Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin and scores of na- 
tionally known companies either have 
them or are arranging to have them 
installed. * * * 
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PEST CONTROL 
(Continued from page 13) 


urmers still use the same crude 
nethods that were in use 75 years ago. 
loo little judgment is often used in 
leciding when to apply insecticides. 
Some cotton growers apply them sim- 
sly because their neighbors are doing 
» Each cotton field is a separate 
»roblem as regards insect control. To 
btain most satisfactory results the 
nsecticide applications to individual 
fields should be based upon careful ob 
ervations of cotton insect conditions 
from week to week. Insecticides that 
vill be effective against the particular 
njurious insects present should be 
used. 

Many types of dusting machines are 
used by the cotton growers. These in 
clude hand guns and saddle guns, op 
erated by a crank turned by hand; 
traction machines, in which the powet 
for operating the dust mechanism is 
taken from the traction wheels through 
chains or gears; power dusters, op- 
erated by gasoline engines mounted on 
platforms and connected with the 
dusting mechanisms by bolts or shafts; 
tractor-power dusters, mounted on 
platforms bolted to the rear of the 
tractor and receiving their power for 
operation from the tractor powe! 
take-off, and airplanes, converted for 
carrying and applying dusts. Each dif 
ferent type of dusting machine has its 
place in cotton insect control. The 
smaller machines are suitable for use 
on small acreages. The airplanes and 
larger types of ground machines are 
becoming increasingly popular. Use of 
2,4-D dust from airplanes is now pro- 


uibited by CAA. 


Liquid Sprays Effective 


Research in the use of the recently 


developed concentrated sprays may 
bring about marked changes in the 
nethods of applying insecticides for 
ytton insect control. Preliminary ex 
periments have indicated that spray 
ing may be more effective than dusting 
for control of the pink bollworm, 
cotton leafworm, and several other 
nsects. If some of the newly dis 
covered synthetic organic insecticides 
now under test should replace sulphur, 
calcium arsenate, and the other ar 
senicals for cotton insect control, it is 
entirely possible that the best results 
will be obtained by applying them in 
iquid form. There is need for research 
to develop dusting and spraying equip 
nent designed particularly for use in 
cotton fields and for the control of 
-otton insects. 

Soon after calcium arsenate dust 
ume into general use for the control 


f the boll weevil it became evident 
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that cotton growers could not always 
depend upon ground dusting machines 
for making the dust applications at the 
time they were needed. Extensive in 
vestigations were therefore conducted 
at this Department’s field laboratory 
at Tallulah, La., beginning about 1921, 
to develop methods of using airplanes 
for the application of calcium arsenate 
in dust form. These investigations re 
sulted in the development of dust con 
tainers and distributing devices effec 
tive for this purpose. The fundamental 
developments were highly successful 
and provided the basis for all the air 
plane dusting work. 


Aerial Operations Need Research 


Within a short time after the results 
were available several commercial air- 
plane dusting companies were organized 
for applying insecticides to cotton. 
From this small beginning in Louisi- 
ana, the use of airplanes for the con 
trol of cotton insects extended rapidly 
to Texas, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
other states. The number of companies 
engaged in this business and the num 
ber of airplanes operating increased 
gradually from year to year. The use 
of airplanes for applying insecticides 
was also gradually extended to include 
the control of many other insects on 
other crops, as well as for the con 
trol of mosquitoes, and the distribu- 
tion of poison bait for grasshopper 
control. There are now more than 100 
companies engaged in the commercial 
ipplication of insecticidal dusts and 
sprays by means of aircraft. These 
companies are located in more than 20 
different states, but chiefly in the 
cotton-growing states of Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, California, Florida, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas. 

The research relating to the use of 
uircraft in the control of cotton in 
sects was discontinued about 17 years 


igo. With the development of new 


insecticides and the corresponding 
trend to use them in concentrated 
form, there is now urgent need for 
renewing this field of research. This 
is important to assure that cotton 
growers obtain full benefit of the 
progress that has been made in recent 
years in the development of various 
types of aircraft and in the important 
developments that have been made in 
the equipment used for applying in 
secticidal dusts and sprays from air- 
planes. 

The use of concentrated sprays and 
icrosols that are proving to be of great 
value in other fields of insect control 
should also be thoroughly investigated 
in relation to cotton insect control. 
Most of the research that has been 
undertaken with regard to methods 
and equipment for applying insecti- 
cides to cotton related to the applica- 
tion of calcium arsenate for boll weevil 
control. Now many other insecticides 
are used or in all probability will come 
into use for the control of insect pests 
of cotton. The equipment suitable for 
applying calcium arsenate may not be 
entirely satisfactory for applying sul 
phur or some of the newer materials, 
or mixtures containing sulphur, cryo- 
lice, DDT, hexachloride, 
chlorinated camphene, chlordane, or 


benzene 
other insecticides. The comparative 
merits of airplanes and ground ma- 
chines, including effectiveness and 
cost, should be determined in different 
ireas, for the control of different pests 
and for the application of various 
insecticides. 

Investigations should be conducted 
with helicopters, as well as with other 
available types of aircraft, to deter- 
mine their relative merits and useful- 
ness, under various conditions, for the 
pplication as dusts and sprays of dif- 
ferent formulations of the various in- 
secticides that show promise in cotton 
. * * 


insect control. 





TEXAS HAS LARGEST BONANZA BUSINESS FLEET since Weatherford Spring Co., 

Weatherford, recently purchased seven of the Beechcrafts for their field men handling 

oi! well specialty tools. In the photo are Beech Sales Manager Lee Smith, Frank Hover; 

J. D. Reed, distributor; Manufacturer Walter Beech; Jess E. Hall, Jr., Jess E. Hall, Sr., 
John A. Hall and Chester R. Hairston, all Weatherford Spring Co. officials. 
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More Miles 
with 


Less Power 

















Efficiency comes out on top every time with top-flight 





Beechcraft performance. Efficiency means maximum re 





sults with minimum work, accomplished by Beechcraft's 





controllable propeller and power settings . easily and 



















precisely selected without guesswork. 


There's never occasion to burden your engine when 
Beechcraft maintenance means maximum performance with 
less wear, less expense. Optimum results in speed and 
fuel consumption—that's the pay-off. Get the most out 
of your flying through proper and timely maintenance, 


your guarantee of more miles for less 


Highest standards of the aviation industry are strictly 


followed by the Beechcraft Sales and Approved Service 









































Stations listed on this page. Leaders in their communities, 
they are factory-equipped and factory-trained to maintain 
your Beechcraft at tip-top efficiency for dependable, eco- 
nomical performance at all times. For your nearest Beech- * °© @ BUTLER COMPANY ee ¢« 
craft Sales and Approved Repair Stations, at home or in ° eee 
a ee ta Airplane Sales Division 
you aveis,c su e accompanying iis 223 Ww. BiB eeais St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
' Drew Field TAMPA, FLORIDA 
K > 4 
ectee Cee . 
S.° 
at yTTER-CARR . +t AirPe vew MEXICO 
SERVICE STATIONS “6 WeiByquErde 
Tl 





- * HARTE FLYING SERVICE - - ; 
- SOUTHWEST AVIATION SERVICE, INC. - Municipal Airport WICHITA, KANSAS oe 


Hangar 2, Municipal Airport 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. \ 























e TULSAIR DISTRIBUTORS, INC. e ° . ° « G. E. Pe lah . ° e * W 


Hangar 5, Municipal Airport 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA Gregg County Airport LONGVIEW, TEXAS 8 
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Mr. F.C. R 


The F. C. Russell Co. operates a 
Beechcraft fleet two Bonanzas, 
one 9-place Beecheraft for these 


aving reasons: comfort, convenience, 


economy, conservation of 
xecutive time.” This Cleveland 


company makes all-metal combination 


vindows. all-metal Venetian ive 

iwnings. and similar products; has 

ation-wide sales pattern. Says 

Mr. Russell: “Now I keep 
personal touch with the 

field. hitherto impossible by 

ordinary travel methods.” 





From bridges to 








Visiting jobs in three states during one day by }-place Bonanza is not un- 


usual for key men of Megarry Brothers, 


bridge and road builders of the 


Northwest. “Delays from breakdowns are cut to hours by flying our men and 
parts direct to job,” they say. “One superintendent covers several jobs 
rather than one, as formerly.” Economical—operating costs can reach as 


low as l¢ per passenger! mile. 


trip in his Bonanza 











Honeymooners who buy their ring from Mack Lowry. the 
“flying jeweler” of Akron. Ohio, get a 300-mile wedding 
free. “Merchandising gold mine,” says 
Mr. Lowry. “I use my Bonanza to fly customers to Cleveland 
wholesale houses for merchandise inspection. Owning this 


fast, comfortable Bonanza pavs off!” 


Apply Bonanza Transportation to your business 


Want to put to ifitable use the time 


vou ordinarily waste in business 


travel? Company ownership of the Bonanza lets you do just that. 
\ note on your company letterhead will bring an informative 


60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of 
Write today to Beech Aircraft Corpo 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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American Business. 


ration. Wichita. Kansas, U. S. A. 


Top speed, 184 mph 


Cruising speed, 172 mpb 
Range, 750 miles 


BEECHCRAFT 


ONANZA 


MODEL 


brides... 






























SERVICE GUIDE FOR FLIERS — 


WHERE to STOP 





GEORGIA 





For Quick Service Stop at 


FLYING TO Southeastern Air Service 
c. C. GILHAM, Manager 


6 . & 
ATl ANTA? Distributers: Stinson, Ercoupe, Continental 
4 e Parts: Lear Radios; Firestone Products 

Quick Maintenance and Repairs 


Gulf Oil and Gas 


Open 6 a. m. to 12 p. m Immediate Transportation downtown 








LOUISIANA 

PLY TQ BLACK LAKE weoca ccoson, stittea wutdes, Clee: 

4 it if sr nad ea n SKilied gulce Clear 
ool, ymify abi Dining ha Now improving ir own airstriy 
We meet arriving flier t me by Natchitoches Airport. Call first 
f in fie port ind reservation 

rRICHEL’S CAMP 

Campti, La 65 Mi. S. of Shreveport Tel. Campti 9129 








EME See ctgert 4 Smt tm ot om one tm ee 
SUOPQUER Ss Spm Sen skeen oe 


Near-by strip on fan Cro Lake for fishing, fish dinner 


DIXIE AIRCRAFT SERVICE, SHREVEPORT AIRPARK 
Telephone 4-886 


Shreveport, La. Dennis Bass, Operator 





OKLAHOMA 





A. . If you're flying to or through Oklahoma 
This Is Where City, land at DOWNTOWN AIRPARK, 3 
miles SW of business district. 10 minute 

60c taxi fare uptown. 2 macadam runways, 


y 1 . 
You Come in! cafe, storage, gas, oil and repair service 


Courtesy and service our motto. 


DOWNTOWN AIRPARK—OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


J. Pat Smith, Manager 





TENNESSEE 





) } Stinson Sales and Service Complete 
iI) | | | Maintenance all Type aircraft Excellent 
| ]| i transportation te city by Airline Limousine 
service and bus Ample hangar space for 


overnight storage 


MEMPHIS AERO CORP.—Hangear No. |, Municipal Airport 





TEXAS 





Ercoupe and Luscombe Sales & Service 


trument and ATR Courss Approved for all G.I. Training 


HICKS Aviation Service 


Highland Park Airport Emerson 6-2881 Dallas 








When in Dallas, stop at Marshall's Field, th 

WHERE Department Store of the Air, on the southern 
dye f towr 4. & E. One of best aircraft 

9] Fre 


’ kta neta hops mn country 80 and k gas 
COURTESY ranst tation to nearby motel and steak hous« 


MARSHALL'S FIELD, Department Store of 


COUNTS the Air 
} L kK tuckner Blvd Tel. Hunter 8-1278 





Airport Service 


AS WE FOUND IT 


on Cross-Country Survey 


By SLIM and FRANCES KIDWELL 
PART IV 


FTER we left Cumberland, Maryland, as com- 

mented on last month in these columns, we 
headed for Connellsville, Pennsylvania, under threatening 
skies and were soon to learn just how important a system 
of skyway markers could be. 


Pennsylvania 


This was mountain flying and about 20 minutes out of 
Connellsville we encountered heavy rains. They stretched 
across our route for many miles. We had only one last 
range of mountains to cross before letting down for our 
destination. But the ceiling lowered rapidly until that 
range was blocked to us. Upon making our 180 to return 
to Cumberland, Md., we flew the edge of the heavy rain 
That took us off the route we had followed into the trap 
and presently we were over an unfamiliar town. Then we 
saw a roof-top sign, “Mountain City.” But our map didn’t 
show a town by that name. Meanwhile the storm had low 
ered even more and we had to make a forced landing. Our 
inquiries brought information that the building with the 
air marker was a skating rink, located in Frostburg but 
called “Mountain City.” The roof-top painter and the map 
makers ought to get together and settle on one or the 
other; improper and incorrect air marking can become very 
hazardous to pilots. A local private plane owner, Chuckles 
Keiling, helped us during the storm and obtained lodging 
for us. 

When we finally did reach Connellsville that same morn 
ing, we found an excellent paved field, very well marked 
It was lunch time and we enjoyed the airport restaurant's 
home-cooked food. We highly recommend Connellsville 
\irport at mealtime. After lunch we flew the Luscombe 
to Bettis Airport in Pittsburgh. It is a good all-weather 
field and we have not experienced better service than that 
given us by Alex Gerben, who directed us to the pit as 
we landed. 

As all pilots do, and moreover because we are also air 
port operators ourselves, we always feel good when we 
taxi in at an airport where the workers really go after 
our business. This was found at the Wheeling, West Vir 
ginia, county-owned airport, which has a beautiful ad 
building, fine restaurant, excellent service and personnel 


TEXAS 


Cross-Country Pilots! fico. toc. ethee ioe 


with tree transportation 





Just what you're looking for 


Year-round fishing. Hunting in PALACIOS MUNICIPAI 


season. Free tie-down. Hangar AIRPORT 
for any size ship. Mile-long con 
crete runways. Radio range. 80 R. T. Walker, Manager 


On the Gulf of Mexico between Houston and Corpus Christi 











MAYAN Beautiful all-weather turf field, T-Hangars 
G U E 4 T Step from your plane into our air-condi 

tion than any Dude Ranch in Texas’ famous 
ee Sa Se es Se eee tee 


Bandera, Texas 


tioned cabins. More facilities for your vaca 


| WM. D. MORSE, Owner 





SKYLINE AIRPORT, INC. 
Dallas’ Downtown Airport (244 miles) 
Cab Service, Cafe, Service & Repair 
Luscombe, Stinson and Aeronca Sales 
954 Forest Ave. Rd. Dallas W -5456 
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vho make you feel welcome. That’s the way with a wide- 
iwake airport. It’s a pleasure to visit them. 


Ohio 

Moving along, we went into the Municipal Airport at 
Janesville, Ohio, a paved field, and met the lads from 
Dutro Motors, Inc., who had just taken a lease on the com- 
nercial activity part of the field. They were to have by 
nid-summer an ad building, with a restaurant and weather 
station. Shop facilities were excellent. We were headed for 
Newark, Ohio, to RON but flew the Luscombe (thankful, 
again, that it kept us dry) through a couple of hours of 
heavy rain. J. B. Carson, manager of the Newark Airport, 
yutlined his plans for making the airport even better to 
erve vacationists—his town is in the heart of some of 
Ohio’s finest playground and resort area. The field is very 
lose to town, which has good hotel accommodations. 

Pushing onward next morning, we by-passed Port Co- 









—_—_— —/ Plane Owners 


We. 


who are going places, there's 


lumbus to visit a beautiful turf airport, Norton Field, at 
Columbus, Ohio. As is happening in far too many cities, 
this excellent operation, conducted by Swingle Aviation 
Co., can get no more than a month-to-month lease and 
there was a possibility of the field being closed soon. We 
think such airports are vitally needed where nearby 
municipal fields are congested (as at Port Columbus)—the 
average private flier prefers smaller turf fields, if their 
service is good, to congested big-city airports. There is 
excellent service on many big-city municipal fields because 
heavy traffic means larger volume of business which in 
turn supports elaborate service facilities. We flew from 
Norton Field into Port Columbus and found both F. A. 
Lane of Lane Aviation and L. W. Simpson of State Avia- 
tion working hard and enthusiastically to attract and 
keep private fliers and transient traffic. Because they’re 
such hard workers, we’re all for them. 

(Continued on page 40) 


This Summer get up and go 
places. Your airplane is transportation at its best when 
you cruise straightaway to far horizons. @ For those 






—-_ no finer air resort in Amer- j Wy . 
ica than the famous Flying L Ranch. ElLomne 
Everything as you wont it . . » BAND EHG ry 
hard-surfaced runways . . . szrvice Rane Hippy: 
Cae 





to earn your satisfaction and con- 


fidence distinctive, cozy- 
comfort guest suites just across 
the turf . swimming pool . . . 


horseback riding 

stocked lakes 

appetizing food around the clock 
night-time fun-fore. @ Make your flight 

plans now—this Summer visit the Flying L Ranch, 32 

miles W. of San Antonio at Bandera. 

Col. and Mrs. Jack Lapham, Owners. 





fishing in Cok and Ay, - 
i , Peek Sf, 
hunting .. . BanvEny "th am 
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Approved by both Pratt & Whitney and Continen- 
tal, our Engine Overhaul Shop is widely recognized 
by executive aircraft owners and operators for its 
superior workmanship and dependable service at rea- 
sonable flat-rate charges. 

You, too, can rely on our staff of specialists, super- 
vised by C. T. Dally, for twelve years with Capital 
Airlines and widely respected as one of the nation’s 
leading engine experts. Our elaborately-equipped 
shop specializes in Pratt & Whitney 450’s and Con- 





cao 


Engine Overhaul Specialists 


tinentals but we do all types of engine overhaul and 
feature a quick-service engine exchange plan. 

Stop in Shreveport for Southern Aviation Corpora- 
tion's complete, courteous service and inspect our 
superior facilities. We carry at all times a $45,000 
stock of genuine parts, both wholesale and retail. 


Government-Approved Repair Station No. 1374 
Southern Aviation Corp. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 





— 


Need a 
Car? 


Auto-For-Rent 
Service 
offers clean new 
cars at rates less 
than cab fare. Cars 
on our ramp at 
all times. 


DRIVE IT 
YOURSELF! 


GOVERNMENT APPROV 


0 pay 
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MAKING FLYING SAFER 


VANJA 0 
PFFtc merase 





TROUSDALE Equips the Vanja II 
With Custom-Built “Chair Chutes” 


the utmost protection, the Trousdale — flying safer for themselves and their 
Construction Co. of Los Angeles, associates by preparing in advance for 

alifornia has outfitted its Beech emergencies. The Irvin “Chair 
Bonanza with Irvin Custom-Built Chute” has many new and unusual 
“Chair Chutes.” Thus another well- features. Write today for descriptive 
known name is added to the growing — circular. 



























Irvin Custom-Built “Chair Chutes” in- — out of sight and mind unless an emergency 
stalled in a Beech Bonanza. The chutes are — arises. Circular describing the installation 
fitted into the back of the seat...are beauti- and use of these Air Chutes’ is available on 
falls pholstere to match the chair...are request. Write for it. 





There are now over 35,000 registered members of the 
Caterpillar Club. Should you qualify, please write us 






FEEL SAFER gta a morta 
...BE SAFER IRVING AIR CHUTE co. 
with Irvin INCORPORATED 


Custom-Built 1674 JEFFERSON AVE., BUFFALO 8, N. Y. 
“Chair Chutes” XS Southwest Parachute Co.. Leon Mchennon, Pres. 
c 4347 Lovers Lane. Dallas. Texas 


_, Distributor for Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Tennessee 
ie aw” acific Coast Branch: 1500 Flower St., Glendale 1, Calif. 


To provide passengers and pilot with — list of plane owners who are making 


SAVINGS TO AIRLINES 
(Continued from page 24) 
middle man without adequate stock. 
Not enough of us have catalogs and 
those who do have, do not carry 
enough information and are frequently 
out of date. Our technical knowledge 
is limited, and the apparent lack of 
interest, and possibly funds, has had 
its effect on our low inventories. The 
distributor must carry an on-hand sup- 
ply ready to meet the airline’s needs 
at a moment’s notice and must face 
all of the other requirements which 
go with his new-found status and re- 

sponsibility. 

Here, I believe, is a key to airline 
reluctance to deal with the distribu- 
tor. All of us know of instances where 
distributors have fumbled the ball by 
failing to do anything much but stake 
their claims to commissions—ignor- 
ing a golden opportunity to help the 
airlines, themselves, and the industry 
in general by providing a real service. 
Those of us in the distribution busi- 
ness now must go all out to prove that 
those particular distributors were ex- 
ceptions, rather than the rule. 

At Southwest Airmotive, in laying 
foundation stones for mutual goodwill 
and confidence with the airlines, we 
have gone considerably out of our way 
to prove the point. With the airlines’ 
close assistance, we have determined 
each line’s actual inventory and have 
projected the usage on each item. 

At no profit to ourselves, we have 
helped move overages in inventory 
from one airline to fill needs of an- 
other. From inventory and usage data, 
we have prevented them from erro- 
neously ordering additional stock 
when ample supplies already existed. 
While reducing their existing inven- 
tories, we are carefully building up 
our own. By constant personal con- 
tact, we are doing our best to keep 
informed of their needs and problems 
on a day-to-day basis. 


Many Distributors Ready 


To make certain that I was not 
alone in these ideas, I wrote the dis- 
tributor members of ADMA and pol- 
led their collective thinking in the 
matter. From the nature of their re- 
plies, I am more convinced than ever 
that mature and farsighted distribu- 
tors everywhere stand ready to give 
the manufacturers and the airlines a 
new high standard of service, built on 
lasting common-sense principles. 

One of the distributors wrote that 
he knows of an airline which has ex- 
panded its purchasing department to 
such an extent that it costs them $12 
to process each purchase order. That 
seems pretty high to me, but never- 
theless it points up the fact that in- 
stead of making out countless pur- 
chase orders to a large number of dif- 
ferent suppliers, the airline can com- 
bine many of them into one addressed 
to the distributor, who stocks a great 
variety of merchandise. The airline 
can make its payments in one check 
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the distributer and generally pull 
ogether the loose ends of supply’s 
1dministrative side 

Other letters underscored savings 
» the airlines in such things as tele- 
phone and telegraph and each stressed 
he obvious reductions in airline pape 
vork, with resultant savings in pe 
ynnel 

The distributors definitely can fill 
he gap in emergencies. We offer 
mergency 24-hours-a-day parts avail 
ibility, seven days a week—it doesn’t 
ake that long to gei the parts from 
he warehouse into the airline’s hands 
In time of strike or other factory 
shutdowns, the distributor network 
ncompassing the country. stands 
eady to keep things moving smoothly. 
Freight savings possible through 
ich a program are easily seen. Dis- 
ributors’ warehouses are strategi- 
ally located—they are literally in 
very airline’s own backyard. This 
neans savings of valuable time, as 
vell as valuable and needed money 


Benefits To Manufacturers 


Just as they apply to the airlines, 
nany of these savings and advantages 
apply to the manufacturer. For ii 
stance, in the case of Scintilla and 
Southwest Airmotive, three airlines’ 
ders now are replaced by one from 
is. In any line of endeavor, a two- 
thirds reduction in order taking with 
10 lag in sales volume is bound to add 
ip on the black side of the ledger. We 
keep down the manufacturer’s cost 
f distribution by spreading over many 
products the expense of operating a 
sales force and delivery System. Dis- 
ributors maintain stocks of the manu- 
facturer’s lines at strategic points 
throughout the nation—at the points 
earest the places where they are 
needed and used. We are handling 
many small orders for the airlines 
that the manufacturer won't and can- 
ot handle profitably. 

Our intent is to strengthen, rathe 
than to weaken, the factory-airline 
elationship by giving to it an on-the- 
spot vigilance which it otherwise can 
ot have 

The manufacturer must play a vital 
ole in this program—a role without 
vhich the whole arrangement prob- 
ably will fall on its face between home 


and first base. He must give us a suf- 


ficient margin of profit to permit us 
sell to the airlines without losing 
noney and to offer the airline an at 


tractive enough discount to make their 


lealing with us a sensible, money sav 
ng undertaking 
This is strictly a dollars-and-cents 


proposition to all concerned. A chance 


ich as this, enabling all of us to do 
Jusiness more profitably and more 
fficiently, deserves the most careful 


and thorough consideration 


I know that we among the distribu- 
ors welcome such a chance. I know 
f at least three airlines with similan 
sentiments. I know of at least one 


manufacturer who has taken the step 
and found it profitable * * oe 
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TIONAL 
AfR RACES 


me CLEVELAND 
AIRPORT 




























N ACTION-PACKED 3 day program of events. . provid- 
A ing the most inspiring, nerve-gripping and enlight- 
ening entertainment of modern times .. where, once again, 
international speed pilots will attempt new world’s speed 
records as they compete for 


$100,000 (Minimum) CASH PRIZES 
@ THOMPSON TROPHY RACE—300 mile high speed land 


plane classic of the world 

@ BENDIX TROPHY RACE —spectacular transcontinental 
speed dash from California 

@ GOODYEAR TROPHY RACES—closed circuit speed com- 
petitions for 190 cu.in. planes 

@ ALLISON JET TROPHY RACE—speed competition for U.S. 
Air Force jet planes 

@ SOHIO HANDICAP TROPHY RACE—closed circuit classic 
for P-51, P-38 and P-63 airplanes 

@ KENDALL TROPHY RACE—75 mile competition for 
women pilots only 

@ TINNERMAN INTERNATIONAL TROPHY RACE—105 mile 


free-for-all competition 


@ U.S. AIR FORCE, NAVY & MARINES —in colorful exhibi- 
tions and demonstrations of the nation’s air might 





























Attend this traditional annual rendezvous of aviation! 
Order your tickets in advance for the best choice of seats. 







For details and ticket information, write or wire 
Benjamin T. Franklin, General Manager, National Air Races, 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 









Sanctioned by the National Aeronautic Association 
Held under rules of the Federation Aeronautique Internationale 
















GOOD FUN... 
GOOD FISHIN’. 
GOOD FLYING 





DOWN GALVESTON WAY 


As a vacation spot Galveston has everything. 


Swimming? The country’s finest. Fishing? 
Everything from trout to tarpon. Golfing? Two 
of the sportiest courses in Texas. If these aren't 
enough, you can fill in your spare time sailing, 
motor-boating, aquaplaning or skeet-shooting. 

All this is within easy flying distance from 
anywhere in Texas. 

And when you set your plane down at the Mu- 
nicipal Airport you ll find Gene Parrish of Lynch- 
Parrish Aircraft Service ready with a warm wel- 
come, his usual brand of fine service and plenty 
of your favorite Humble-Esso Aviation products. 
Only a block away the bus is ready to take you 
where you re headed. 


So whether you have a day to spend or a 


month — head for cool Galveston. And 
while you enjoy yourself, let Lynch-Par- 
rish service your plane with Humble-Esso 
Aviation Products — first with flyers in 
Texas. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


HUMBLE-ESSO AVIATION PRODUCTS 
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mainly to private flying. Operotions on the | 
° service and overhaul all types of planes and components. Central 
Cessna, Swift and Ercoupe. On the field is a good restaurant. 
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Airport Leases and Contracts 


ls your airport agreement valid? Here's timely advice from a CAA authority's 


report to the recent Texas A. 


IRPORT agreements cover a 
» " - . 
l host of subjects but princi 
pally include the following types: (1) 
contracts for the employment of ai 


port managers; (2) licenses issued to 
air carriers, fixed-base operators and 
non-aeronautical concessionaires which 
authorize the use of specific airport 
areas; (3) leases and contracts for 
the operation of an entire airport. 
The distinction between a lease and 
a contract can be clarified if you 
magine that you control a municipal 
airport. The city wants to erect a 


large hangar for dirigibles in you 
tie-down area Now f vou are a les 


ee, you have full dominion over the 


premises and may exclude the city 
intil the lease terminated But if 
your privileges stem from a contract 
rather than a lease, the city may pre 


vail. By contract, the airport operaton 


gains only those privileges which are 
necessarily im 


expressly stated o1 
plied. By a lease he secures exclusive 


dominion over the entire premises for 


he gains all the rights of a contract, 
together with many unwritten, addi 
tional rights under the real property 
iW 


Validity of Public Airport Leases 


Unless there statutory authoriza 


on, all-inclusive leases of public air 
ports are invalid The courts have 
concluded that (a) public airports 


are held in trust for the public; (b) 
is not a public pw 
taxation 
should not be used to subsidize private 


private operatior 


pose; (c) funds raised by 


indertakings. Before entering into a 


lease agreement for a public airport, 


it is therefore of great importance 


t { 


ascertain whether state statues autho 
rize comprehensive leasing of public 
airports. If not, tenure of the lease 
might be at the mercy of any irate 
taxpayer or property ownel! 

If such statutory power exists, the 
next question is whether or not the 
lease of a portion of the public air- 
port is valid. The few decisions on 
leases of the 


building area, all give an affirmative 


this point, involving 


answer on the basis that such partial 
ise is incidental to and does not inter 
fere with the public use. It can _ be 
reasonably assumed that courts will 
not invalidate leases of premises for 
dining rooms, repair facilities, gaso- 
line supplies, baggage, hangars and 
other such facilities. It does not fol- 
low, however, that a lease on the pub 
¢ landing area would be approved. 

\irport agreements now in effect 
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By ALLEN H. BARR 


Civil Aeronautics Administration 


are sufficiently similar to permit 
Let’s discuss three 
First, 


standard provisions which are found 


group analysis 
phases of such instruments 
in nearly all airport agreements; 
secondly, special clauses which are 
necessitated where federal funds are 
involved; and thirdly, provisions which 
are of particular importance to avia- 


tion industries 


General Airport Agreements 


DESCRIPTION: Although it is 
axiomatic that each agreement should 
describe the real estate premises in- 
volved, I have been astonished to re- 
view many “leases” neglectful on this 
point. Further, a careful delineation 
should be made between those areas 
which are leases exclusively to the 
lessee and those like parking lots, 
landing strips and lobbies, which are 
licenses for use in common with 
thers. 

SERVICES PERMITTED AND RE 
QUIRED: The next group of routine 
provisions is that which enumerates 
the types of 
granted and required. The current 


services which are 
practice is to list in elaborate detail the 
which the airport user is 
This tendency 


service 1n 
privileged to engage 
is particularly evident in agreements 
drafted for the major airlines and has 
features, 
particularly if the concessionaire ob 


a number of undesirable 
tains the right to engage in operations 
which are not germane to his princi- 
pal activity. On the other hand, most 
airport leases fail to state the mini 
mum services that are required. In my 
opinion, it was not wise for the owne1 
of an airport to grant airport privi 
leges without obtaining a reciprocal 
promise that some adequate services 
rendered. Should not the 
lessee agree to promote aviation, to 


would be 


provide a minimum of adequate equip 
ment, to employ experienced techni 
cians, all to be available to the flying 
public? 

FINANCE AND INDEMNITY: The 
next body of provisions are financial 
in nature. Careful provisions are 
necessary to spell out exactly how 
the fees are to be calculated and what 
accounting systems are to be main 
tained. The privilege of inspecting 








& M. airport management conference 


the lessee’s records is not unusual. If 
the agreement authorizes an airport 
operator to collect airport revenues 
from other users, the exact method of 
handling the proceeds should be writ- 
ten out. And do not forget to state 
who pays the utilities and taxes. 
Complicated indeed are provisions 
which require the airport user to in- 
demnify and “hold 
owner of an airport, even a public one, 


harmless” the 


from losses resulting from negligence 
and other torts. The background is 
this: In many states, public agencies 
can be held liable for injuries to third 
parties using public airports. The fun- 
damental rule of law is that where a 
city or county acts in an essential o1 
“governmental” capacity (such as in 
the prevention of crime, or the preser- 
vation of public health), the public 
body is not liable for its torts. On the 
other hand, if the agency acts in its 
“proprietary” or ownership capacity 
(as where it owns a water system, or 
a municipal garage), it is liable for 
negligence much in the same fashion 
as private individuals. There is at 
present a conflict of authority as to 
whether the operation of a_ public 
airport is a governmental function o1 
a proprietary one. The majority view 
is that ownership of a public airport is 
considered to be a “proprietary” func- 
tion. In such jurisdictions, public 
agencies may be held liable’ in 
damages if the care ordinarily exer- 
cised by a “reasonably prudent man” 
is not exercised in the operation of 
their public airports. Court decisions 
contain many examples of the acci- 
dents for which a public agency (as 
well as private airport owners) might 
be held liable: 

1. The loss of a plane by fires 
caused by the neglect of airport em- 
ployes. 

2. Personal injuries to the pilot of 
a plane colliding with road machinery 
left on the runway without proper 
warning or signals. 

3. Destruction of a _ plane 
turned in a sudden gust of wind afte 
being temporarily removed from a 
hangar. 

1. Damages to lands 
caused by airport dust and rain drain- 


over- 


adjacent 


age. 

If airport owners are vulnerable in 
such accidents, it is only sound busi- 
ness judgment that they should re- 
quire some guaranty from individual 
users against possible claims and law 
suits. This guaranty is contained in 
the so-called “hold harmless” clauses 

If you are an airport operator, user, 
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rv lessee, you will ask: What addi- 
tional burden does a “hold harmless” 
clause place upon me? As to your own 
acts of negligence, primary liability 
rests on you, but the “hold harmless” 
clause may require you to assume the 


burdens of defending the owne 
(should he be sued jointly with you, 
or even separately) and paying any 
and all judgments. But the claims 01 
lawsuits may arise from negligence 
of the airport owner. There are sev- 
eral classes of cases in real estate law 


where an airport lessor might be 
directly liable: 
1. Where the lessor expressly 


promises or volunteers to make ré 
pairs. 

2. Where he actually knows of hid- 
den defects which are not known to 
the tenant. 

3. Where he retains parts of the 
premises for use in common by les- 
see and third parties. 

4. Where there are unsafe condi- 
premises which are made 
available for future use by the public. 

Whether or not you, as an airport 
operator, will be required to defend 
and to pay claims in such cases, de- 
pends upon the phraseology of the 
“hold harmless” provision. You can 
see, therefore, why careful study of 
airport agreements is recommended. 

A “hold harmless” provision is quite 
useless, unless guaranteed by one who 
is financially responsible. Accord- 
ingly, it is increasingly popular to re- 
quire the lessee to obtain appropriate 
airport insurance. Although prudent 
airport users generally insure for their 
own protection, their policies do not 
automatically benefit the lessors. How- 
ever, if the lease expressly provides 
that the lessee must procure insurance, 
then the courts will hold that the les- 
sor has an equitable interest in subse- 
quent policies bought by the airport 
lessee. A more straight-forward ap- 
proach is to state that the lessee or 
user shall obtain insurance at his own 
expense, that the policies be obtained 
for the lessee and the lessor “as their 
interest may appear,” and that such 
policies (1) insure against destruction 
to airport facilities, and (2) guaran- 
tee defense against and payment of all 
claims and litigation against the air- 
port owner. 

MANAGEMENT: A fourth group 
of typical provisions are those which, 
for lack of a better title, may be called 
provisions on management. An im- 
portant example is the _ provision 
which designates who issues airport 
rules. Experience shows that a high 
percentage of airport agreements fail 
to specify whether the power to es- 
tablish airport rules is granted to the 
man on the field or reserved to the 
legislative body of the city or county 

On the other hand, the subject of 
exclusive rights is rarely ignored. 
There is a wide tendency on the part 
of airport users to demand exclusive 
rights, but there is also a growing 
suspicion on the part of some enlight- 
ened operators that such exclusive 


tions on 
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rights do not actually produce the 
maximum revenue anticipated. A sub- 
stitute clause of increasing popularity 
is one which provides that the lessor 
will not grant more favorable privi- 
leges or fees to any other airport 
user. 

Now, as to repairs and maintenance. 
The law is that the airport landlord 
has no implied duty to repair the 
premises. Neither is there an implied 
duty on the part of a tenant to make 
repairs. Consequently, if the airport 
is to be kept in tip-top condition, the 
agreement should specify who should 
pay for the repairs and maintenance 
of the airport. This involves too many 
factors to permit discussion here. | 
can only suggest that separate con- 
sideration be given as to maintenance 
of (a) the landing area, (b) the ad- 
ministration area, and (c) the othe 
business areas. 

DURATION: A fifth group of pro- 
visions is that which deals with the 
duration of the lease. The length of 
the agreement will, of course, result 
from the bargaining power of the 
respective parties. There is a tendency 
on the part of agencies owning publi 
airports to follow the CAA policy, 
which favors comparatively short 
terms, such as three years, with 
clauses for renewal or renegotiation. 
On the other hand, airport users voice 
considerable objection to short-term 
agreements, which, they argue, tend 
to stultify investment of private capi- 
tal (since the period of amortization 
is too short). They also point out that 
short-term leases handicap a _ lessee 
from obtaining progressive sub-les- 
sees, since the sub-leases can endure 
no longer than the prime lease. 

Cancellation clauses in airport 
agreements are very similar to those 
used in ordinary business leases and 
contracts. They should specify 
whether the agreement may be termi- 
nated (1) upon notice, or (2) because 
of a broken promise, or (3) following 
certain events, such as when a petition 
is voluntarily filed for bankruptcy. | 
strongly urge that the cancellation 
clauses be drafted with extreme care 
and great imagination. You should 
not be deceived into the supposition 
that cancellation clauses are unim- 
portant simply because both parties 
are friendly and cooperative at the 
time when the agreement is signed. 
Friendliness may not endure for the 
term of the agreement. If the can- 
cellation clauses be well prepared, 
even antagonistic lessees and lessors 
can settle their differences fairly up- 
on such pre-established rules. If you 
lacked the foresight to establish your 
rules in advance, you may eventually 
need a court for your forum. 

It has long been good 
practice to provide for either the sus- 
pension or termination of building 
leases in the event that the necessary 
buildings are destroyed by fire or cas- 
ualty. Airport leases are adopting 
the same practice. For example, if the 
airport dining hall is destroyed by 


business 
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fire, the food concession pecomes 
meaningless. If you lease facilities 
which can be destroyed, you should 
remember that a lessee is not entitled 
to recover back any advance rent paid 
prior to destruction of the premises. 
So, when you write your fire cancel- 
lation clause, be sure to require the 
lessor to repay you any unused rents. 

Options to prolong the terms of a 
lease or contract can be of two types: 

1. Options to extend the agreement, 
upon the same terms, for furthe 
periods of time. 

2. Renegotiation clauses which pro- 
vide simply that when the basis agree- 
ment expires, the parties will negotiate 
a new contract. 

The first type 
conveys the 


option to extend 
more definite rights. 
Most of the airport agreements which 
I have seen give such options to the 
lessees. Usually it is a one-sided af- 
fair, for rarely does the airport owne1 
retain the power to veto the lessee’s 
option, or to exercise an option of re- 
newal in his own behalf. On the othe: 
hand, a renegotiation clause puts each 
party on an equal footing, but is vir- 
tually worthless from a legal point of 
Features of both clauses are 
sometimes incorporated in agreements 
which provide that the lessee may 
automatically renew the lease at his 
option but that the fees must be re- 
negotiated. 

The transferability of airport agree- 
ments is all too frequently covered by 
a short provision which provides mere- 
ly that there shall be no assignment 
unless the lessor consents. I strongly 
recommend that clauses against as- 
signment be given intensive scrutiny 
by the owner’s draftsman, in order to 
preclude the countless interpretations 
which the courts will read into pro- 
visions against assignment. For ex- 
ample: Assume that you lease a han- 
gar to a tenant who agrees not to “as- 
sign” his lease. Later he sublets one- 
half of the space, without your con- 
sent, to an undesirable sub-tenant. 
The courts will likely rule that you 
have no grounds of complaint, since 
there is a recognized difference be- 
tween assignment and a_sub-lease. 
Your clause against assignment was 
too brief and inadequate. By the same 
token, you would not be protected if 
the lease was assigned by operation 
of law to a referee, receiver, or trus- 
tee, should the lessee become finan- 
cially irresponsible. Good draftsman- 
ship is obviously needed. 

Let us assume, however, that the as- 
signment clearly violates your agree- 
ment. What are your rights? Under 
the terms of your contract, you may 
declare the master lease forfeited and 
repossess the premises. On the other 
hand, you may accept rent from the 
new tenant, thereby consenting to and 
ratifying the assignment. Such ratifi- 
cation does not mean that the original 
tenant is excused. To the contrary, he 
remains responsible to you for the 
payment of the rent, should the new 

(Continued on page 37) 


view. 
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Questions and Answers 


For Airport Operators 


Clubs Can Use Unsaleable Planes 


QUESTION: What are we operators 
going to do with the airplanes we no 
longer need in our flight training pro- 
grams? Since you have been in and 
out of our field several times in the 
last few years, you probably know 
we have a field of our own and have 
operated in this small town for a 
good many years. We haven't too big 
a market for used airplanes and right 
now we can't get a decent price for 
either of the two 2-place aircraft that 
are surplus to our needs. We know 
you're not miracle-men, but can you 
come up with an answer that at least 


is worth a try: 


ANSWER: Y i i real prob 
? We | t tnt tne ma problem 
\ a piane now much 
v he you st them. We 
thir ; ’ yl we otne? ‘ Ir the 
ri pia ra i school 
} ter service, hangal hop, and gas 
You er n people who 
erve a nstructol mechanics, and 
Ne sel ce men. We w that sounds 
Ke a t of peopl it as we remem 
that force cor ted of thre 
eople ‘ ! f and your wife 
Yi ! \ | and t ! i come not 
from flig training alone but from all 
ne ' na T ale ’ youl 
rpol 
Yo ! ! é ne of 
etern tnose LWwo 
rainet! , wivantage to 
yourself a ess. If you 
in dis] ‘ I I ! nat the all 
craft vill emall ! Ist or your 
field and in your community you will 
retall at east vine T tne powel 
ring vo ( from gas sales, 
Lorag ma ( 
UbDVv10 vy tron r letter you have 
tried t ell the probably to indi 
dual You , fair number 
of Gl How ma f m are till 
f ny H \ n i I nem a nai 
dual can alto i iirplane at the 
present Stage I elr economic prog 
rm > Yet thev represent a potentia 
marke I A i I £ their costs 
vithin their mea If we wait until 
these young puliot in afford to ow? 
uirplane ! ially we may have 
aited so iong tnat uur market has 
lost interest, but if we can find a way 
to keep them flying! \ ve may save 
a great many of them for the time 
wher they cal iv a 1 operate all 
craft 
We've given a lot of thought to this, 
ind we've talked i great many op 
eratol CAA me! i pilots. Here’s 
in answer it \ vord “flying 
clubs.”” Don’t turn away from the idea, 


even if you’re one of those who don’t 
believe that flying clubs are work 


able. We 


and airport managers feel that clubs 


know that some operators 


are undesirable, that they are poor 
risks, that they can’t be controlled, 
and that they take business away 
from schools and rental operators. Yet 
such clubs are well established on 
many airports. Let’s see what advan 
tages they afford 

1. Through multiple-ownership they 
provide lower capital investment. 
2. Through greate 
through multiple-ownership they pro 


hours of use 


vide lower flying costs 
They keep a greater number of 
people interested in flying 

1. They afford additional sources of 
ales of gas and maintenance services 
5. They may easily form a nucleus 
of social and economic forces favor 
able to aviation when needed in the 
community 

6. By continuing aircraft in opera 
tion club aircraft provide a greater 
market for income to instructors, me 
chanics and line-men. These are those 
employes of yours. 

Don’t sell flying clubs short. There 
have been and still are hundreds of 
well-behaved flying 
clubs. We are sure that many opera- 


well-managed, 
tors would rather keep an active club 
ship as a tenant than put an aircraft 
on the block for whatever price it will 
Armstrong 
ip at Wichita Falls telling us about a 


bring. We recall Fulcher 


time several years ago when he gave 
id aircraft to groups of pilots on the 
basis where the groups agreed to get 
maintenance, repairs, storage and gas 
Maybe those 
groups weren't called clubs but that 


from him for a year 


was essentially a club idea 

To be successful a flying club should 
not be just a loosely-knit group of 
partners. It should be well organized 
for management, economic and con 
trol purposes. Many clubs are incor 
porated as non-profit organizations, 
that form being considered prefera 
ble to a partnership because of the 
liabilities 
It should have an active and actual 


obligations and involved. 


head or manager. Its membership 


should consist of people with com 


mon interests of a nature outside of 


aviation interest, such as member 
ship in civic or other organizations, 
affiliation through common employ- 
ment, church, school, legion post o1 
fraternity. They should be people of 
a congenial nature. Field owners and 
airport managers may require assul 
ances of co-operation in compliance 
with field rules and regulations. Each 


such club should have well-formulated 
by-laws. 

As an operator who has two air- 
craft for sale you easily can start 
your prospective club off on the right 
track. Space does not permit our giv- 
ing complete information on organi- 
zation and operation. However, there 
have been a number of texts dis- 
tributed on this. Some of them are: 

“How to Organize a Flying Club,” 
Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, Pa. 

“Flying Club Constitution and By- 
Laws, You Can Fly for $2.95 An 
Hour,” Luscombe Airplane Corp., Box 
2128, Dallas, Texas 

“How to Form an Aeronca Flying 
Club,” Aeronca Aircraft Corp., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 

We believe Cessna also has some 
material on clubs, and we recall see 
ing a mimeographed pamphlet, “How 
to Organize and Operate a Flying 
Club,” prepared by the Office of Avia- 
tion Training and the Office of Avia- 
tion Information, CAA, Washington, 
D. C. 

We think it’s worth trying. In some 
cases it may mean the difference be- 
tween airports and pastures 


Chain Operators for Small Fields 

QUESTION: The City Council has 
directed me to get an answer to the 
following question. In view of the fact 
that we have no one locally who wants 
to take on the operation of our small 
town airport and hangar, is there any 
reason we should not give considera- 
tion to an offer from an out-of-town 
operator who wants to lease the 
hangar for a branch operation, giving 
flight training, charter trips, and sell- 
ing gas? 

ANSWER: No reason. In fact, in 
towns the size of yours, where at 
present the volume of expected reve- 
nue does not seem adequate to justify 
capital investment necessary to pro- 
vide all the aeronautical services de 
sirable, chain or pool operation may 
very well be the means of providing 
more adequate service than you could 
otherwise obtain. There can be con- 
siderable savings to the chain opera 
tor in costs of equipment and labor 
which may enable him to operate 
more economically and still give ade- 
quate service. Let’s look at a hypo- 
thetical chain of operations on per 
haps five airports within a reasonable 
distance of the operator’s main base. 
These are some of the advantages he 
has from the cost and service view 
point when compared with six indi 
vidual operators: 

1. Management and sales forces can 
be combined yet flexible enough to 
provide good management and sell- 
ing at all six ports. 

2. Maintenance and shop facilities 
can be built up at the base airport to 
serve aircraft on all six probably bet- 
ter than six small shops. Parts inven 
tories, a major factor of repair cost, 
can be held to a minimum by cen- 
tralized rather than scattered shops. 
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>» One 
if six. 
4. Charter service can be more ade 


bookkeeping set-up instead 


quate since the base operator can 


juickly ferry over a suitable aircraft 
which an individual operator might 
not be justified in owning for the 
limited business now possible from 
one airport 


5. Both instructors and training alr 


craft can be shifted to suit the ind 
vidual community and it current 
needs 

Be sure, however, of what you 


want in the way of service and then 
find out if the operator can give you 


those services 


Coin-Vending Gas on Strips 

QUESTION: There's been 
talk of putting in cheap, single landing 
strips in some small communities in 
order to bring them in reach of air 
transportation. I heard some talk of 
this in Oklahoma. If a town doesn’t 
have enough air activity to warrant 
anything but an air strip how can it 
be expected to support an operator 
and, without an operator, how can a 


some 


pilot get gas? 

ANSWER: In the first place you 
can have an airport without an op 
erator. Just because a town is small, 
that is no reason it should be denied 
access by air. We hope to see many 
small towns, too small now to support 
an operator, have an adequate ai 
trip—and gasoline. There are several 
ways of doing this. First, there comes 
to mind the close-in strip along a 
highway where a filling-station opera 
tor can serve both automobiles and 
aircraft. Next, there is the strip not 
so located. That poses a problem to 
day—unless some local filling station 
operator can be induced to stock avia 
tion gas and deliver it by pick-up 
truck on call 

But there’s another way we believe 
that will come into use. Have you 
been reading about those self-service 
gasoline stations for automobiles out 
n California? Why can’t we draw on 

















our imagination long enough to en- 
visage the air strip of the future with 
its T-hangars for the local owner 
and its gas pump for both local and 
transient? That gas pump will be 
something to see. It will dispense 
gasoline and packaged oil on a coin- 
operated basis. It will have its own 
coin-changer built into it. It will have 
a telephone (coin-operated, of course) 
incased in the outer shell. That will 
provide all of the essentials fuel, 
communications and ground transpo1 
tation (call a cab of course). Why 
not? Coin-operated devices are used 
now for every conceivable 
We shouldn't be 


genius has already 


purpose. 
surprised to find 
some inventive 
solved this problem and is just wait 
ing for his market x *« * 


CONTRACTS AND LEASES 


(Continued from page 35) 


tenant default. In fact, you have rela- 
tively few rights against the new ten- 
ant directly, unless he agreed with 
the original tenaat to assume the ob- 
ligations of the prime lease. For this 
reason it is sensible for you as the 
original lessor to require that any sub 
lessee or transferee under the lease 
specifically assume the obligations of 
the prime lease, before approving the 
transfer. 

The termination of any lease raises 
important question. What 
property may be removed from the 
airport by the retiring tenant? The 
general rule of real property law is 
that improvements made by the ten- 


a most 
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ant may not be removed, for having 


Airmen’s Calendar been affixed to the land, they have 
« $ N } | become the property of the land Prom { Nerviee 
owner. A recognized exception to this 


rule is that the tenant may remove his 





» 
\ O trade fixtures. It has been twice ju 
’ 5 ! aicially held that hangars erected DY 
lessees are trade fixtures and may be 


dismantled and removed by the ter 
ant. However, your own state court 
may have a different view. Since r 
ationships between tenants and land 
ywners, when leases end, are f equent 
y less friendly than before the leases 
are signed, common sense suggests 
that the lease clearly State exactly 
vhat improvements, if any, may be 
removed, and during what interval of 











me 


Where Federal Funds Are Involved 


| 


“100% Kill The provisions which we have 1 
/0 ses considered are those used widely 








No Plugging or Trails” nearly all forms of airport agre« ( 
ments. Now let us consider additional 
clauses which must be used if the an 
. ‘4 port is one on which funds are expe! 
rn ‘y) » ed by Federal civilian agencies As to } 
% such Federally - assisted airports, 


" 43 f Oo < . : 
\ Q . Congress has imposed a duty on the 


7 or ‘Q) eg ( vil \eronautics Administratio1 The S. A. LONG co., Inc. t 


That duty stems ante nally from th WICHITA . KANSAS 








requirements of Section 108 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, which Wholesale Distributors 
contains these words AVIATION SUPPLIES 
7 ed LINE _ “There wy a on sages me rig ACCESSORIES ond INSTRUMENT OVERHAUL rs 
t » % hhlefic 4 for the use of any landing area or al Cc. A. A. Approved Station No. 2783 
\ | ! Ir navigation facility upon which Federal 
as A Cok \ We funds have been expended.” - 
; ; ian This type of statutory mandate is, . — ——~, ——-+ 
We } g DDT and ¢ of course, not self-operative since it 
With ! e have had » j 
' , nts > on carries no specific criminal or civil 
ane ore | A + tree for penalties. Consequently, the law has 
n ails necessarily been supplemented by ad \ 
W ‘ the Burnut ministrative action, taking the form My / 


of contracts between the United State 





SWITCH TO SPRAY! on the one hand, and the owners of af 1 
Y 0 \ etter with ous public airports on the other \ good ie 4 | 
, 1A Ww Stear example of such a contrac s the | 
waster recently used in the warvime program \ 

< . tenet, 


and set out in the well-known AP-4 


. . — 
xt time F 
1() ¢? J Re solutions By such a resoluiior a Ne tt you re east \ 
Cu lasive ealures city or county would promise that i try the finest service 

Os 


kpit ” flight for return for Federal aid, the airport A tn th . 
start-stop and metering up to would be operated for the benefit of F | in the east. ATLANTIC * 
- ae the ublic, that no exclusiv rights KO 
Vactust notien eliniesies cane le public, tha exclusive right assures you of prompt ‘. 
siving automatic force-feed would be granted, that the sponso ttenti t 
3. Perfect droplets at all times would not surrender control of its al arrention, courseous 
eliminatir foaging ‘ 
4. P oy dew, port to others, and that airport leases treatment and com- . 
tented dispensing ves elin ’ 
- — ean and contracts would not be executed “| \ 


plete facilities at) ~~ 


ng, non 39iNg without notice to the CAA. Of a sim / 


— pe. § + <a ar es = lar general tenor a1 the terms of these points: Le 
agreement with the CAA under the 
6. All part talled and operated Federal Airport Program and with @ BALTIMORE Municipal Airport 
without structural change : 
the ‘ ssets Ac tio nae 
ob weith, Guten website the War Assets Administra indet © WILMINGTON Dupont Airport ond 
thar st pane et the Surplus Airport Pi ypercy Act e — New Castle County Airport 
which are emoved ‘hus 1 " S the uD avel 
g hioped in mplete kits with Thu ' _* — od Ba @ NEW YORK Teterboro Airport | Ai 
: pip 204 . . Bann owning airfields mproved Dy Federal (25 minutes from Times Square) Fa 
9 Ff seit hen Ok oot te funds will, from time to time, submit ; 
e many state snd Mexico airport agreements to the CAA fo @ BOSTON Bedford Airport | i 
r tas 4 + tw A . 4 . ‘ nail : , 
Easily by wo A. & E review. The scope of this review is  N THE ATLANTIC COAST IT’s 


; 


agreement constitutes a satisfacto 


aaNONORS OF business deal, nor will the CAA i: t NEW YORK WILMINGTON - | 


ss ls g =e tan The CAA is not officially 
ceaaeael as to whethe ne a the “Nes Aventis 
BURNUM AVIATION CO. : 


Manufacturing 


Venturi Liquid Spraying Systems 
Lucas ne — a Texas ipon the alteratior of any unwise al ee 
—_ — a rangement which it believes det BALTIMORE 7 BOSTON 
mental to civil aviatiol For example, eS eens ——— 
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the CAA policy 


nort 
por 


is that long-term air- 
agreements are inadvisable and 
that the contract form is more to be 
preferred than a lease form, but the 
CAA will not insist that its advice on 


such matters be adopted. On the other 
hand, airport agreements are minutely 
reviewed by the CAA in order to de- 


termine if they 


set out in the Fe 


cor form to covenants 


leral-State contracts 


Where necessary, the CAA may re- 
quire that certain standard clauses be 
added to the agreements These 
clauses act to place the following 
limitations on airport users 

1. That the airport facilities be used 
for the benefit of the public 

2. That there be no unjust discrin 
nation 

That no excessive, discriminatory 

or unreasonable charges be made 

1. That no exclusive rights in viola 


tion of Se cTtiol 303 be « laimed or exer 
cised 


5. That the ywwner retain the 


right to improve and repair the land- 


airport 


ng area and to protect the aerial ap 
proaches 

6. That the agreement or lease be 

pended, should it prove inconsis 

Ww al 1s¢ iring national 


the exercise of exclusive rights is one 


which has received considerable atten- 
tion. The CAA definition of exclusive 
rights, based on an opinion of the 
attorney general of the United States, 
rests on a distinction between activi- 
ties on the (where 
exclusive exercised ) 
landing area 
rights are forbid- 
it is permissible to 
grant or exercise exclusive rights, for 
hangar space, for repair, services, for 
the sale (although not the rental) of 
aircraft, for petroleum supplies, and 
for other non-aeronautical conces- 
These permissible exclusive 
rights may not be exercised in an un- 
discriminatory manner, how- 
ever. On the other hand, activities 
ental of aircraft, charter 
instruction, aerial pho- 
advertising, and even 
may not be con- 
exclusive basis at fed- 
supported airports, 
are activities 


non-landing area 
rights may be 
and activities on the 
(where exclusive 


den). Accordingly, 


sions 
just and 


such as the 1 
flights, flight 
tog? “ete! and 
airline operations, 
ducted on an 
erally these 
which predominately 
necessitate the use of the landing area. 
There is an exception to this last rule, 
however, for the of any type 
of exclusive right is considered per 


since 


exercise 





ge é missible if it is required in the 
i. TI ¢ me} r lease it nterests of safety. 
f be subject to any existing or fu So much for special clauses at the 
, reel | e United States stance of the Federal government. 
affecting the expenditure of Federal Next month we will consider airport 
fur of the airp agreements as drafted by the aviation 
The CAA pr vhich prohibit trades * a. a 
ee oe Eo eee 
- :, 


VHF COMMUNICATION 
\ 


1 and LF NAVIGATION SYSTEMS 


THE A.R.C, TYPE T1A 


Loop Navigation. 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ THE A.R.C, TYPE 17 
\ 


\ A 2-way VHF equipment, 
cluding a tunable VHF Receiver 
crystal con- 


\ 

\ and a 5-channel, 
\ trolled VHF Transmitter. 

\ 


meet every Operational Need 


Meets basic needs by providing 
for VHF Transmission, LF 
Range Reception and Rotatable 








THE A.R.C. TYPE 12 (Above) 


Combines the advantages of the 


in- Type 11A and the Type 17, of- 


fering 2-way VHF, together 
with LF Range Reception and 
Rotatable Loop Navigation. 


All units of these systems have been Type-Certificated by 
the CAA. For the highest standards of design and manufac- 


ture and the finest in radio equipment, 


Aircraft 


DEPENDABLE 


specify A.R.C. 


Jladio (orporation 
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ELECTRONIC 


EQUIPMENT 














DELUXE 


COMPLETELY ALL-METAL 
atl 


The 2-place personal 
second to none for relaxed 
Seats of foam rubber with form- 


lane 
ying! 


fitting backs...Cabin area com- 
pletely sound-proofed with fiber 
glass... Airliner type ventilators 

.Openable windows...and 


other outstanding features. 


Lariwry! 


Upholstering of gray pinstripe 
wool fabric blends with rich maroon 
carpeting... Instrument panel 
finished in metallic bronze with 
burnished aluminum rings around 
instruments . . . Convenient ash 
trays and cigarette lighter... 
Chrome plated glove compartments 

. Invisible fasteners. 


Utmost Utility! 


Completely all-metal . . . Lowest 
maintenance cost... Cruising 
speed of 115 mph, top speed of 
128 mph and 850 ft. min., rate of 
climb... Cruising range in excess of 
500 miles... Wing tanks carry 25 
gal. fuel... Short field operation. 
=™. 

‘ an a WRITE TODAY 
(¢ segereered “) FOR DETAILS 

FOR uriiry J 

CC @eeeeeee e229 
Luscombe Airplane Corp., Dept. 80 
Box 2128, Dallas 1, Texas 





Please send complete details on the 
1949? Silvoire DeLuxe. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





city ZONE __. STATE _ 





AGE OCCUPATION 
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AS WE FOUND IT 
(Continued from page 29) 

Incidentally, Mr. Lane gave us a good idea which others 
might find useful in establishing airport rental auto serv- 
ice. Where there are numerous employes in an operation 
or on the same airport, he suggested that they form a 
corporation in which each of the employes would buy 
shares in an auto to be operated for rent. 

After waiting out another rain storm, we took off but 
extremely high winds closed many smaller airports to us 
so we kept flying until we reached Dayton and selected 
Eejay Lauterbach’s Dahio Airport for our next RON. We 
spent the balance of the evening and until 10:30 a. m. try- 
ng to convince the Lauterbachs that private flying would 
support a new ad building, yet to be completed 

(Next Month: Westward through Indiana, which has 

of the best airport systems in the nation.) 


Smyer Kircraft Sales & Service 


did V7, 7 4 j / Yi, 2 Sa y 
She World's Pines Ate afl lf it's for a Cub-Continental or Lycoming 


7s ° ad Ww . 
Sintshes e have it 


COMPLETE NEW STOCK 


— SPECIAL THIS MONTH — 


Eisman magnetos for Continental 65's ready to install— 
TITANINE INCORPORATED, UNION, N. J. * WICHITA, KANSAS $25.00 each 


Ponca City Municipal Airport — Downtown Airpark, Oke City 


OKLAHOMA DISTRIBUTOR FOR PIPER AIRCRAFT 


FOR Getler 
PEACETIME AIRPLANES... 


All of the comment about billion-dollar expenditures for necessary air 
power has eclipsed the news that something is being done to make the air- 
plane a better implement for peacetime pursuits—-a safer, more reliable and 
eile) cm clee) sleseetiones MB eelsles etme): personal i cetet-jele)aleiitess| rebels Mine MN ol-14(-) am (ole) MB Le) 
bilesclet-jbilemeleislariiitice! Melilemislellt-iiglelms)cereltlelile) 


Ever conscious of the personal plane's role i: 
affairs, Southern Flight offers thi: 
bettering peacetime airplanes 

An important phase in this development has now been undertaken in the 
establishment of a Personal Aircraft Research Center by the Agricultural 


rot sle MB \U (lolelotet lore) ME @re)t(-co(-Mae) MU) cof ME telo(-) elt c-loitloyeMe) MES c-1e MN OMA A Ld lol au ele) (re! 
jo gfe) eles Me) Conet-Me(-dletelp meotsleMe(ceysloililaei@ elect oe 


Southern Flight commends the enlightened leadership at Texas A. & M. 
College for its vision and progressiveness . its desire to accelerate techni- 
cal improvements in personal aircraft for a world in need of efficient peace- 
time aviation resources. 


AIR REVIEW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Publishers of SOUTHERN FLIGHT 7 . eae bee» © e 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 














Ihe ability to bring in every scheduled flight automatically, 
accurately, every time—the ability to fly a range automati- 
cally, unerringly, all the way—these advantages are bound 
to mean more exact airline operation, And that is just 
what Pioneer* offers in its new PB-10 Automatic Pilot with 
Flight Path Control. Utilizing the established C.A.A, 


instrument landing system beams, this Control flies the 


PIONEER FLIGHT PATH COVTROL 





YOU'VE SEEN THIS AD BEFORE—we repect it in 
salute to the CAA whose ever progressive directorship 
of civil aviation has sponsored the stepping stone to 
flight despite the weather—the Instrument Landing 
System, upon which is based the Flight Path Control 
System for fully automatic landing approaches—the 
combined systems to be demonstrated in a series of 
“no hands” landing approaches on a regularly scheduled 
basis, regardiess of weather, at International Air 
Exposition, Idlewild Airport, July 31 through August 8. 


airplane on a smooth, sure flight over a VHF range, or 
down the glide path for an accurate approach right to the 
runway. Its action is gentle but precise, as it automatically 
corrects for drift and maintains the plane on the exact 
center of the beam. Aside from its obvious savings in sched- 
uled operations, it is also a valuable addition to flight 


security and passenger comfort, REG PAT. OFF 


AUTOMATIC Beam Entry * AUTOMATIC Beam Bracketing *% AUTOMATIC Drift Correction * AUTOMATIC Landing Approach *% AUTOMATIC Range Flying 


Keclipse-§8 toneer 


TETERBORO, NEW JER 






DIVISION OF 


AVIATION CORPORATION 





What 

avery plane 
owner has 
been waiting 


Southwest Airmotive’s new price structure on labor and service is receiving 





the enthusiastic approval of private owners everywhere Now, at last you can 


determine beforehand “the dollar value received for the maintenance dollar spent 


SAC’S FLAT RATES CATALOG lists 250 flat rates on labor required to overhaul a 


wide variety of engines, accessories, propellers and instruments, and to perform 


. . 
isting of 100-hour inspections. Also listed here are all-inclusive exchange prices. These rates 


apply to work on most of the famous products of nearly 70 manufacturers represented 


labor rates by Southwest Airmotive. Every job has the approval of CAA; the approval of manu- 


facturers, and carries SAC’s time-honored guarantee 


on Hailed as new and important, the FLAT RATES CATALOG is the result of 


polic y tr continuous improvement in service to the private owner 


overhauls... 

Write tor sac’s free AUTHORIZED 
flat rates - gs eae MEANS SAFETY-WISE! 
On 
exchanges! 


LOVE FIELD, DALLAS CAA Approved Repair Station No. 195 
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